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ROYAL’S PROMISE. 


——<a>—_—_ 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue inhabitants of No. 4, But's Alley, Rose- 
mary-lane, although not apt to feel surprised 
at anything, could hardly help a little astonish- 
ment at the immediate results of Posy’s 
accident, fcr the first of these was the disap- 
pearance of Gentleman Jack and the vacancy 
of the dingy room on the ground-floor. 
Not that ‘* Gentleman Jack ” vanished sud- 
denly, leaving his rent unpaid—a not unfre- 
quent occurrence in the alley. He paid up 
ike & man, and gave a week extra, in lien of 
notice. He seemed very free with his money 
People decided ; they would have thought so 
re more could they have seen the very com- 
ortable lodgings to which he presently re- 
he poral inapested the complete outfit which 
letenene at a ready-made clothing estab- 
Ten minutes’ conversation with Lord Dela- 
mere and the gentleman beggar knew that his 





(ABBESTED FOR MUBDEB!, 


fortune was made, He could almost dictate 
his own terms to the young nobleman since 
only through him could Edwin hope to carry 
out his cherished scheme. 

Mr. Dalrymple theught he had founda gold- 
mine. He was not clever enough to be a very 
bad man, bat he was very far from being a 
good one. Long ago he had taken a heavy bribe 
to hold his tongue ; silence had really seemed 
to him the safest course, but now that he had 
taken a retainer on the other side he meant 
to speak, unless, indeed, those who desired his 
silence outbid Lord Delamere. 

“Give me three months,’’ was his sole 
stipulation; and Lord Delamere, who saw no 
way of accomplishing his desires unaided, had 
to agree to the bargain, though he chafed at 
the delay. 

Meanwhile Posy came out of the hospital, 
a pale, careworn little creature, but with face 
a little less pinched, a trifle less prematurely 
aged than it had been before. 

His love for her was perhaps the best feeling 
of Gentleman Jack's life. 

He offered Posy to share in his good fortune. 
There was plenty of room for her in the com- 




















fortable lodgings, but Posy shook her head 
decidedly. There was a vein of thorough in- 
dependence about the little waif. Moreover, 
Posy was a young person of intense prejudices. 
Just as she loved Gentleman Jack she hated 
his friend and ally. She was quite sharp 
enough to guess that her friend's changed cir- 


| cumstances were owed to the man who had 


followed her so closely the day of the accident, 
and she would have nothing to do with 
them. 

**T don’t like him,” said the waif, stoutly, 
when Jack had been trying for the last time to 
shake her resolution, ‘ It’s no use you telling 
me he’s a good friend to you.- I don’t be- 
lieve it.’ 

“Posy!” 

The girl shivered. It was the day before 
she would leave the hospital; a bright sun- 
shiny afternoon, and yet she shivered, as 
though stricken with a chill. 

‘‘ There's a look in his eyes I can't bear,” 
she said, slowly; ‘‘and I wish you wouldn’t 
trust him; there’ll evil come of it."’ 

But Mr. Dalrymple was not going to give 
up his gold-mine on ‘the bidding of the little 
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waif, favonrits of his thoagh she was ; so he 
went back to hie comfortable lodgings, and 
Posy returned to her tradesof selling flowers 
or watercrésses, acccrding to the season, and 
no one but a very keen watcher would have 
said she was much concerndd at the absence 
from the Alley of Gentleman Jack. 

But she was; the poor starved heart that 
had had no one to love had turned in a passion 
of gratitude to the ane creaturs who had been 
kind to her. 

Posy loved Gentleman Jack with a child’s 
innocence and a woman’s devotion. Hard as 
she had to work to keep body and soul toge- 
ther, she found time to ferret out how he was 
going on. Posy was as sharpas a needle ; she 

aid visits to the street where he lived ; she 
Tistened, she asked questions, and piecing out 
the story for herself, she came to the conolu- 
sion that Mr. Hawkins—she knew him by no 
other name—wanted something done he was 
ashamed to do himself and.therefore meant 
to pay her friend to undertake, All the shame 
and punishment of detection or failure to be 
Jaok’s ; all the gain.and profit of success to be 
his employés. ; 

‘* Lhate "im, I does,” said the waif to her- 
self when she had.dra: conclusions. “I 
wish he’d never follo to the hospital, 
and heard where,.Jack 
fused to tell where.I co: : 

Tt was quite earlyin the day, but Posy had 
sold allher flowers. Unusual good fortune and 
some benevolent soul noticing the weary little 
face had given her atishdiling— ally a 
whole shilling—over and above the price of 
the bunch of 
chased 
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in the conntry in the beautiful sammer 
weather must do her good; an’, somehow, he 
did not like to see the little face growing 
thinner and more pinched every day.. Why 
should not Posy have a treat just for once? 

He took her into a pastry-cook’s shop and 
bought her a bag of buns; then they went to 
the railway station, and he saw her safely 
into the train, giving directions to the guard 
to see she got out at Blakesleigh. 

There was a grain of superstition in his 
nature; he did not quite like the errand on 
which he was bound, Perhaps, he thought, 
the little kindness to this outcast child was a 
kind of atonement for the other act, which 
certainly was no kind one. 

They reached Biakesleigh safely. He saw 
Posy on the platform and would have spoken 
to her, but she shook her little head at him. 

‘“‘You’rea fine gentleman,” she said, sharply, 
‘‘and musén’t be seon speaking tome. There 
was a woman in the carriage said most 
flowers grew at Marden, and I’m off there; if 
I’ve time, perhaps I'll come to-morrow and 
tell you all about it.” 

She spoke with the importance of a woman. 

She gave one look round at the clear blue 
sky; the tall, leafy trees, luxuriant in their 
summer pride. She saw the tall summits of 
tal, and heard the ripple of the 
water as it ran between the hills, and it was 
all so strange and wonderful to her that she 
 eaid simply,— 

I reckon it’s only good peo 
here, ; The sky’s too blue for the bad 
‘ones.”’ a - 

& childish idea that the blue sky 
maven, The words were but a simple 















decided she might 





small travelling-bag in hig.t 
“You're just in time 
Posy,” he said, carele 
journey.” ae 
* Where to?” asked) 4 
unlike.many street girls, §hé was giv 
much g i ~ : g 


were coming, ’ 

‘“‘ No,” and Posy shook her head ledly. 
‘‘ Who'd buy. flowers in the dountry?t Folks say 
they are to be had there jast‘for the picking.” 

‘* Wouldn't you like to pick some?” 

Posy gave a little sigh. Once she had stood 
next a girl who came from the country, and 
had entertained her with stories of blue sky 
and green fields. To see such things for her- 
self seemed to Posy a glimpse of Paradise. 

Jack Dalrymple caught the sigh, and pitied 
the child from his heart. She was such a 
quaint, old-fashioned little creature ; she knew 
more of life’s realities than many old women; 
and yet, in spite of all, she had managed to 
keep something of childhood's simplicity. 

“You shall go, Posy,” he said, kindly. “I 
will take you.” 

You, dressed up like that!” cried Posy, 
disdainfally; “folks 'ld say you picked me 
out of the gutter.” 

‘* Well, Posy, I will buy you a return-ticket, 
and you shall go in the same train as I do, 
and look abont the fields till you are tired, 
then the train will bring you back.” 

‘*Buat my crasses,” objected Posy. 

“T’ll bay them all,” returned Jack. ‘“ See 
here’s a shilling to pay for them, and now 
you're going to havea real treat, and forget 
all about Bat's Alley fora little while.” 

The money he would spend on the treat 
would represent Posy's earnings for a month, 
but it never came into the man’s head it 
would have been better to give it her. In fact, 
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“Into the country. Don't you ont 
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the childish brain, 





‘when last he stood on that 

rustic but there had been no black 

‘stainon ae: no terrible remorse then, 
‘grix sis heart, while now—— 

“was the pity of it. Those two years 

: ad against him, hed left 

ths many sins, he hardly dared 

re. Lord Delamere mi 


F But Lord Dela 

the father whose heart he had broken ; could 
not restore his self-respect and give him a 
new fature, unstained by hideous memories. 
No. Gold could pee much, but it could 
not achieve such things as these. 

He kuew he was acting a cruel part on this 
sweet summer day, knew that for the sake of 
money, he meant to strike a cowardly blow 
at those already in trouble by breaking the 
silence they had purchased. And yet he 
meant to do it. Six weeks ago he had settled 
down to lifein But's alley, relieved by wild 
freaks of extravagant dissipation immediately 
after receiving his monthly allowance. . To- 
day he felt he could not go back to such an 
existence. Edwin Delamere had promised to 
make a new man of him; to pay his p 
to a distant colony, and start him hand y 
in business, where he might hope to make a 
home for himself. It had been a cruel 
temptation, that offer to send the man where 
no one knew his past, where he could make 
in all ways a fresh start. - Edwin Delamere 
knew all the fascination such a dréam would 
have for Jack Dalrymple before he made his 
offer, and therefore'I hold his part in the 
work to be done at Marden’ was easier far 
than that of his tool. Jacek Dalrymple 
strived to achieve the promised reward—a”’ 
fresh start where his past was unknown ; but 
Edwin Delamere had no object bat that 
terrible thirst for vengeance which seemed to 
have taken posseasion*of him ever since his 
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he knew she would not have taken it. A day 
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CHAPTER VI. 


We left our heroine standing in the litil, 
chapel belonging to the community, a brida} 
veil over her soft brown hair, and the man who 
for months had been her hero at her side. 

Poor little Nell! She did not in the least 
realize what was happening toher. It had 
all been so sudden, so wonderful. She had 
never meant to marry; she had thought her 
life would always be lonely, and now the 
lord of Marden Hall, whose story had first 
awoke her sleeping heart, and whose face 
seemed to her that of one of the brave 
mnights of olden days, had asked her to be his 
wife. 

She had been given very little time for 
decision. Sister Ida and Dr.. White had told 
her Sir Royal Charteris would certainly be 
accused of murder, and if she were called as 
& witness inst him her testimony mus? 
prove. his gy Nell answered she would not 
go to Court. They might hide her; she would 
go abroad, anything in the world rather than 
vas Sig Royal should be sent to death by act 


both, gave her the same 


awould haye power to search 
e went. . Q nly in one way 
ai si yal be 


. n " 
marry al, or would she let her worde 
serid him to & violent death ? gh 

Nell begged for delay, and/was told delay 
would be fatal, To be —— 6 the sacrifice 


must be prompt, and then t  Obild had 
hidden’ ber tae oc the Sister's’ bosom, and 
w ef 


{ pitifally,— A 
‘Anything to save him!” 
Perhaps it was mercifal for Neil that 


she very little suspense. Her consent 
was given before noon on Tuesday. Dr. 
Whité left her th®re, sending a composing 
draught to still the nervous agitation which 
was consuming . Indeed she needed 
repose, poor child, after Monday’s tragedy, 
= t+ she had undergone. 

slept peacefully as'a baby till late on 

ednesday, and then Sister Ida, who chose 
to take Sir Reyal’s consent as a matter of 
course, had arrap everything for the 
wedding to take place’that evening, although 
she was well aware that the bridegroom 
could not hear of the proposal untfl Dr. 
White's return from London. Mr. Drake was 
an old friend of the Saperior’s, and to him 
she confided the facts of thecase. Perhaps in 
her heart of hearts Sister Ida congratulated 
herself on the Bishop’s absence from Marden. 
‘** My lord,” could not perform the slightest 
clerical act without trying to make a grand 
function out of it. Had poor Nell’s destiny 
been confided to him he would have published 
it to the world by telegraphing in all directions 
for a string of clergy to, ‘‘assist’’ him, and 
would most likely have gone to London to 
consult some authority as to whether it was 
not derogatory to a Bishop to marry a bride- 
groom who certainly was, in some ‘measure, 
@ suspected criminal. 

Mr. Drake was widely different from my 
lord. He listened to the Sister's story (be very 
sure his silence about it had first been re- 
quested) with intense interest, and when she 
had persisted, said simply,— ~ 

«Poor child, poor child Ps 

Sister Ida felt indignant. For thelife of her 
the woman who had once loyéd Royal Cier- 
teris could not understand how any girl could 
need pity for becoming his wife ! 

“T think it is Poor Sir Royal,” she said 
slowly. “Think of his sacrifice—a Baronet, 
with wealth and every personal gift, compelled 
to’ marry a simple, unformed gitl whom he 
has hardly seen‘!" 
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« But he does it to save his life. Besides, he 
must grow to care for her when he thinks of 
all she has sacrificed for him, even were she 
other than the sweet-faced girl we know.” 

«“ Helena is a good little thing!” said the 
Superior slowly ;” “ but not in the least likely 
to attract a man like Sir Royal.” 

«J call her fascinating!” 

‘She was sent here nearly two years ago 
pecause her relations found her a dead weight 
on their hands; but for some old-fashioned 
prejudice against Anglican convents I am 
certain they would have been rejoiced for her 
to take the veil.” 

The Vicar shook his head. 

«*« She has not the least vocation for a Sister's 
life. Believe me, Sister Ida, that child was 
made to bea happy wife, the sunshine of some 
good man’s home ; and now will you let me 
see her?” 

“Ig it necessary 2?" 

Mr. Drake looked grave. 

“Weare old friends, Sister Ida, and you 
may not be offended if I speak plainly. I 
cannot agree to perform the ceremony unless 
Thave assured myself Miss Fortescue is no 
unwilling bride.” 

Sister Ida looked displeased. (Sisters are 
not quite angels, reader mine, neither is a 
Sisterhood quite Heaven, though no doubt far 
on the way to it.) ‘*I see no occasion for it 
eurely,” and she smiled. ‘You don’t think I 
have forced Nell into submission?” 

“T don’t think that; but she is a sensitive 
creature, and she may have taken up the 
notion that for Sir Royal's sake she is bound 
to marry him.”’ 

The Vicar went into the large apartment 
known as the Common Room. Nell sat in the 
window darning some of the industrials’ 
stockings (articles which were always ia need 
of such attention). She started as she saw the 
kind old man, ‘and. then a deep pink colour 
dyed her cheek3 as he went up to her and said 
gravely,— : 

“Can you put your work away for a little, 
Miss Fortescue, and come out into the sun- 
shine? I want to talk to you.” 

Phyllis Ward was at Nell’s side, and the 
little black sheep of the band of workers 
looked appealingly at the Vicar. 

“Oh, Mr. Drake!’ she cried, ‘‘ what have 
we been doing now? What are you going to 
scold Ne!l for?” 

“ Nothing |!” declared the Vicar reassnr- 
ingly; ‘and I did not know you had been 
doi ng anything wrong, Miss Ward, what 
isit?” 

‘“ Sister Ida always says IT am too worldly, 
and that I try to make Nell as bad; so I 
thought, may be, she had fold you so.” 

“Sister takea her confidences about you 
young ladies to the Bishop; I am quite inno- 
cent of them.” 

“Then it wasn’ you who changed our 
seats?” 

“Changed your seats!” exclaimed the 
Vicar ; ‘‘ my dear, what do you mean?” 

“On Sundays,’ explained Phyllis. ‘You 
see, Mr. Drake, we never see le any other 
days; and that was our one litele glimpse of 
the world. We ured to go quite early and 
look round before the service began to see who 
was there, and who had got new bonnets; 
and now,” drearily. ‘‘weare poked behind, 
with a perfect boundary on all sides of Sisters 
and industrials.» I can’$\see anything else 
now, and so I look straight into my lap.” 

‘Poor girl! ’ said the Vicar, with a smile ; 
“bat I assure you, though I’m sorry, I see no 
way of altering it, 20 do cheer up!” 

“Tl try,” promised Phyllis. “It has one 
g00d point—as ‘we can’t see anyone no one'can 
See us, and so we can wear shabby gloves.’’ 

_, There was a smile on Mr. Drake's face, but 

ithad faded when he and Nell were in the 

eg beyond the:range-of Phyllis Ward's 
33 at 


eyes. vel t 
“ My dear: child,” /he gravel ‘ ‘the 
Superior hae been talking me about you. 


She has told me of your generosi asked 
if I will perform the coresnony yo-aight.” 
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Nell shivered just a little. 

‘* Mast it be so soon?” 

‘Miss Fortescue, It shall never be at all, 
so far as Tam concerned, if you hava any feel- 
ing of compunction, my dear. Let mespeak to 
you as your own father might do. Do you 
wish to marry Sir Royal Charteris ? ” 

“I can’t bear to think of what may happen 
if I don’t.” 

‘Pat the consequences aside. ‘Tell me, 
do you think you can be happy as his wife?” 


“If he loved me,” she whispered; ‘‘ no one | 


has ever done that really.’ 

Mr, Drake felt relieved. 

‘*You think, then, that Sir Royal’s affeo- 
tion wonld win your own? ” 

Nell blushed. 

“If only he loved me,” she said, faintly, 
“‘T should be quite happy—only——” 

“Only what ?” 

‘* Marriage is for all time,” said Nell, with 
a half gob. “ Don’t you think some day, when 
the memory of his danger had worn off, he 
might be sorry?” 

“ Never! ” answered the Vicar firmly, ‘‘ If he 
accepted your sacrifice now, be sure he would 
never regret it. I have known him all his 
life. Heis a good man and true. If this had 
come about in any other way—I mean, if you 
had had time to become acquainted with each 
other—I should have said no two people could 
have been better suited.” 

“ But I am only a friendless orphan, and he 
is Sir Royal Charteris. Why, Mr. Drake, my 
own relations think me a burden !" 

“ Never mind. Sir Royal will cherish his 
wife too fondly for her to need outside affec- 
tion. You have taken a weight off my mind, 
Miss Fortescue. I had feared Sister Ida might 
have over persuaded you into consenting. Now 
I foal that you take this step of your own free 
wi Rad 

Nell bowed her head. 

“ Of my own free will.” 

A wave of excitement swept over Si. Hilda’s, 
of course. The whole community would not 
be admitted into the secret, but sufficient had 
happened publicly to agitate a househald whose 
usual course was of the most regular and 
matter-of-fact character. The murder so 


near them,within a stone’s throw, so to speak, | 


of their gardens— why, the murder alone, 
would have kept the workers in gossip for a 
month. Then there was Nell’s illness, the 
Superior’s agitation, and Mr. Drake’s visit. 
St. Hilda’s felt itself quite important, and the 
five workers watched Nell’s slight figure at the 
Vicar’s side as they returned from that téte-d- 
téte ramble with intense anxiety. 

‘* What could he want to say to her?” 

“Nell is never in scrapes |’’ said Hester Stan- 
hope, decidedly, ‘ Now, if it had been you, 
Phyllis,” 

“It generally is me,” said Phyllis,a little de- 
jectedly. “I seem endowed witha most unlucky 
knack of getting into scrapes. Sister Joan 
was scolding me only yesterday about the red 
feather in my hat, I do think the murder 
might put such trifles out of her head. Ah! 
here comes Nell.” 

But Nell did not join them. She gave them 
a little nod, and went on to the Superior’s 
room. They saw no more of her til! at tea, 

Sister Ida sent Phyllis to carry Nell's 
tray, adding she might stay and bear her 
company if she liked. 

Phyllis did like, and. when Nell Fortescue 
told her secret, and asked Phyllis to be her 
bridesmaid, her surprise knew no bounds. 

‘* But you never meant to marry any one,” 
she objected. ‘I really thought you 
would end by being a sister.” 

“ You see I am going to marry.” 

“And Sir Royal Oharteris? “Why, you'll 
be a real live ladyship! ” .* 

“T never thoughtof that.” 

Phyllis gave heran affectionate little shake. 

‘“« What did you think of, then? It can't be, 
love; for‘Icam sure you have hardly spoken: 

“to him: “Why are you going to ‘marry Sir 
‘Royal? ">: ; 


“T can't tell you. Oh, Phyllis ! won't you 

hope we shall be happy ?”’ 

| Phyllis kissed her fondly. 

} T"ll hope you may be happy, Nell. As to 
Sir Royal, T have no doubts of it. Why, child, 

's man couldn't be miserable with you if he 

tried. When's the wedding to be, soon?” 

“To night.” 

Phyllis dropped her tray in bewilderment. 

“Are you dreaming, Nell? Why, you are 
only just engaged! Besides, weddings are 
always in the daytime.” 

“T am not dreaming, dear; and I can’t 
explain it to you, but it is'to be to-night in 
the chapel.” 

“ Then that is what Mr. Drake wanted ?"” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And will they all know? ” 

‘* No one will know bat the Vicar and Sister 
Idea besides myself. I can trast you, 
Phyllis?” 

“Of course you can,” declared Phyllis, 
“But, Nell, I feel as if all my ideas were 
turned topsy-turvy. You're the last girl in 
the world I should have expected to have 
a.stolen wedding.” 

“ Tt’s not thet.” 

* A hurried one, then! None of your own 
; people there or anything. What will they 
| say Q” 

“ Sister thinks they can’t mind.” 

“Well, Nell, the strangest part of it to me 
is her approving. I'm sure ever since I’ve 
‘been here they've taught us married life is 
| nothing but vanity and trouble. When she’s 
| most spiteful Sister Ida says J require the 
‘discipline of married life; but you, her 
favourite, fo hurry you into matrimony like 
this is wonderful! I can’t help thinking she’s 

gone out of her mind!” 
| Nell shook her head. 

*‘ And what are you going to wear ?”” 

“This,” replied the bride-elect, simply. 

‘Black! My dear child, you're sure to be 
unlucky. A bride ought to wear white!” 
| « But EF haven’t a white dress, Phyllis,” and 
' the voice was very wistful. “Please be kind tc 
‘me; it isall’so strange, and I feel so tired.” 
| Phyllis kissed’ her fondly. 

‘¢ Don’t fret," she. said, in'a protecting wa 
that suited her wonderfully. ‘‘ I daresay you'll 
be very happy ; and yon know, Nell, you never 
| were like other people, so it's right you should 
have a different sort of wedding. I only wish 
it was me. Why, you'll be the richest woman 
in Highshire!” 

She was that already, if they had only known 
the contents of her grandfather's will. ’ 

Sister Ida came im prerently with the lace 
veil, and fixed it herself on the scft hair. 
There was something gentler than usnal in 
the Superior’s manner. Even Phyllisfelt the 
difference; and then, before either of the 
girl’s quite knew what to say to her; Sister 
Ida had left them to welcome Sir Royal, and 
then, a moment later, the little party had 
gethered in the chapel, 

Phyllis never cared to speak of that wedding 
much ; it made the tears come into ber eyes. 

** You see,” she told someone, ‘‘ I was fond 
of Nell, and I knew hecouldn’t love her. She 
has just one of those hearts which can’t be 
happy without love, and when I saw her in 
her long lace veil I couldn't help wondering 
whether a day would ever come when she'd 
regret that ‘night’s work. But Nell gave no 
sign of regretting it then. She made’ her 
responses in a clear, distinct votte ; and when 
Sir Royal took her hand to’ put on it the 
magic golden circlet it never trembled. He 
marvelled at ber calmness, and put her down 
as a heartless coquette, thankful to take 
advantage of his distresd t0 become of Iady of 
title. , os 

He little guested that her’ apathy ws the 
result of fatigud and overwronght feeling — 
that she had félf and fuffered so much in the 
last -eight-and-ferty hours, nothing seemed to 
have the power to move her much. : 

It was over, The knot death only could tn- 
tie had been‘fastened in a very few moments. 
Of the three witnesses Dr. White was the 
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most relieved; he had feared the bride's 
strength would hardly last through the cere- 
mony, brief as it was. 

As for the Superier, her expression was one 
of stony fortitude—her face betrayed nothing, 


‘but it took a good deal to overawe Piyllis 


Ward ; and with a smile on her lip she was 
going to turn back the heavy lace veil for Nell 
to sign the register, but the bride, with a 
whispered word, forbade her. The face was 
still veiled, and Nell extricated one little hand 


from its heavy folds tc sign her name for the | 


last time. 

“ Is it over ?” asked Sir Royal. 

‘* Quite,” returned the Vicar. ‘ You are as 
truly married as Gow the bishop had per- 
formed the ceremony before a crowded con- 
gregation in the cathedral. I hope you may 
be happy.” 

Sir Royal muttered something between his 
teeth, then he gave his hand to Nell, and led 
her slowly down the aisle, yee ag Phyllis, 
Sister Ida, and the doctor, while Mr. Drake 
remained to put off his surplice. 

Only when they stood in the open air did 
it occur to Sir Royal that he did not know in 
the least what to do with the new-made Lady 
Charteris in all the discussions respecting the 
marriage. Its necessity and its haste had 
alone been urged. No one had ever said a single 
word respecting the fature course of the bride 
and bridegroom; and now Sir Royal stood 
irresolute, wondering if the ‘‘ young woman” 
could be left at St. Hilda’s, or whether she 
expected him to install her at once as lady of 
Marden Hall. 

It was unaccountable that they should have 


ignored this oy question, that one and all | 
ad spoken of the marriage | 


of the six who 
should yet never have said a single word of 


what was to happen to the newly-wedded pair , 


after the ceremony was over. 

Sir Royal looked inquiringly at Sister Ida. 
Sarelyshe would understand his predicament, 
and give him some instructions as to how he 


should dispose of his new-made wife. The | 


Superior saw that anxious glance, and was 
about to speak, when one of the bigger indus- 
trials, who was allowed to act as portress, 


rushed towards the party, too frightened to | 


remember ceremony or the rule which forbade 
anyone to disturb Sister Ida while engaged 
with visitors. 

** Oh, Sister, Sister !"’ cried the shock-headed 
damsel ; ‘‘ there's two men at the gate, and 
they will come, in spite of allI can say; they 
be following me now, and they say they’ll 
search the house through every room of it.” 

Sister Ida's face grew very pale as she 
looked at Sir Royal. He, too, knew what the 
men wanted, and who they were; but he was 
a Charteris, and he never flinched at the pros- 
pect which lay before him, Perhaps, he re- 
flected, it would at least solve the difficulty 
which had so puzzled him. 

Christina had said the truth; the men were 
following her closely. They came up almost 
as soon as she had finished speaking. Sister 
Ida stepped forward, standing so aa to screen 
Nell from their view. Sir Royal dropped his 
wife’s hand, and took his place at the 
Superior’s side. A queenly woman looked she 
in her heavy black robes, as she stood there 
and addressed the unwelcome intruders. 

‘What is the meaning of this unseemly 
visit?” 

“Beg pardon, ma'am!” said one of the 
men, civilly; ‘“‘but daty’s duty. Sir Royal 
Charteris was seen to coms here, so here we 
had to come after him. There’s a warrant 
out for his arrest om the charge of —~”’ 

Sir Royal interrupted them. 

“Tam quite y,”’ he said, slowly. “I 
never hurt a hair of the man’s head, bat I 
quite expected it would come to this.” 

He advanced to the two men, erect and 
dignified, looking more like a nobleman about 
to listen to some petition than a criminal 
awaiting arrest. There was no trace of guilt 
or even of fear in his aspect. 

‘“* Where shall you take me?” he demanded, 
gravely, of the senior of the two men. 


‘To Blakesleigh,Sir Royal! The coroner's 


head. The dejected look on every face told the 


{ jary retarned a verdict of wilful murder, and } truth—that they knew of their master’s cap. 
| you'll have to go before the magistrate to- | tivity. 


mortow !"’ 

| ‘§o be it,’’ returned the Baronet, vely. 
“‘De. White,” to his kind old friend, “ will 
you go to the Hall and break the news to my 
servants? Some of them have grown old in 


our family, and deserve not to hear this first | 


from public gossip.” 

The doctor turned his head, and Sir Royal 
turned once more to the two men. 

‘Tam ready!” 

Sister Ida took his hand and held it a 
moment or two longer than is usual for an 
ordinary farewell; but the woman who was 


to bear his name stood motionless. Poor! 
little Nell seemed irozen into stone, One time! 
she tried to speak, but her trembling lips | 
could not obey her. Not until her husband | 

it did she find her voice. Then| willing to give the whole future into Sir 


was out of sig 


Dr. White felt his tidings were forestalled. 

** Sir Ralph has been taken to Blakesleigh,” 
he said, simply, ‘‘ my friends, to answer for a 
crime he never did. It may be he will not be 
able to return to you for some days, but you 
who know the Charteris motto, ‘ Truth before 
all,’ will understand your master is the victim 
of a cruel mistake. In his absence I have to 
present to you your mistress, and beg yon, for 
the love you r Sir Royal, to show all 
respect and honour to his wife.” 

They knew just how it was, and for what 
reason Sir Royal had rushed headlong into 
matrimony ; but when they looked on the fair, 
girlish face, looking so childish and innocent, 
@ great pity filled their hearts. She was so 
pretty; she looked so sad, and she had been 


she turned to the Vicar with a kind of choked | Royal’s keeping rather than a word of hers 


sob. 
‘Oh, sir! will they kill him?” 


hands, Lady Charteris, and Heaven does not 

destroy the innocent. Let that comfort you.” 
Phyllis felt the trembling of the hand she 

took, and was seized with an inspiration. 


“Nell is tired to death,” she said to Sister | 


Ida. ‘Let me take her in and put her to 
bed, or she will be ill again.” 
| The doctor interposed. 


“Tam ready to escort Lady Charteris home | 


at once,” he said, kindly; ‘‘and if the Supe- 


comfort to your friend to have you with her.” 
Phyllis looked perplexed. 
“Take Nell away! When Sir Royal has 
gone to prison what would she do alone in 
that great deserted house ?” 


‘It is her home henceforward,” said Sister | 


Ida, coldly. ‘‘ The same danger which caused 
her marriage requires her this very night to 
take her place as mistress of Marden Hall.” 
Nell rallied her courage. After, all any- 
' thing was better than staying at St. Hilda’s, 


commuhity, not to say of all the workers. 

* Tam quite ready!” 

“And you will spare Miss Ward ?” urged the 
; doctor to Sister Ida. “Indeed, Lady Charteris 
is not fit to be alone.” 

Sister Ida shrugged her shoulders. 

“Ts is very inconvenient,” she said, sharply, 
‘‘but I suppose I must. Remember, Phyllis, 
I expect you to behave discreetly, and not go 
gadding about reflecting discredit on St. 
Hilda’s,” 

“I could not leave Nell to go gadding 
about,” returned Phyllis, in a strangely gentle 
voice. ‘‘ You may trust me to take care of her.” 

With tender hand she unfastened the lace 
veil, and herself replaced it by a plain straw 
hat. Sister Ida promised to let one of the 
industrials bring a bag of necessary things 
later, so the two girls took no luggage with them. 

Dr. White gave Nell hisarm. Phyllis was 
on her other side. Not a word was spoken 
after they had said farewell to St. Hilda's; 
perhaps the hearts of all of them were too full 
for speech. Only when they had passed the 
lodge and were walking up the avenue Phyllis 
asked, suddenly,— 

‘Shall you tell the servants ?” 

“Of the arrest? That was one of my chief 
reasons for coming; the other was to try to be 
of use to your friend.” 

“I meant, should you tell them of the mar. 
riage?” 

“ They know it.’’ 

‘*T know it already.” 

‘I spoke to the housekeeper before we left. 
She knows that Sir Royal was to be married to 
Miss Fortescue to-night.” 

“ Then she expects Nell? ” 

“T can hardly say that; I know that Lady 
Charteris will be welcomed with all due 
respect.” 

And she was. The butler threw op2n the 
hall door and revealed all the servants drawn 
up in a long line, with Mrs. Carter at their 





rior could spare - I am sure it would be a! 


exposed to the endless questions of the whole’ 


should harm him, 
From all those throats there came a kind of 


‘*T hope not—I trust not. He is in Heaven's | smothered sob, and many a voice re-echoed 
' the butler’s husky words, ‘‘ Heaven bless her.” 


She was so unlike the stately dames who 
had ruled at Marden, and different from the 
handsome matrons whose pictures hung in 
the long gallery; just a slip of a girl with 
golden brown hair and soft, velvety eyes; a 
creature with a sad, almost wistful, expres- 
sion, as though life had not beenall smiles for 
her. Traly, her lot seemed hard. Married 
suddenly to a man who had no love for her ; 
robbed by the law of her husband within an 
hour of their union, and now brought, alone 
and unexpected, to the stately house over 
which hung the shadow of a great trouble! 

Dr. White withdrew, and Mrs. Carter her- 
self took the bride up to a handsome suite of 
rooms on the first floor. She longed to speak 
some word of sympathy, but none would 


‘come, and it was Nell at last who broke the 


silence. 

**You were his nurse, I think; they said 
so. You know he never did it——. He 
couldn't have done it, you know! ” 

‘“*No, my lady,” said the old servant, 
respectfully. ‘All those who know Sir 
Royal will feel that-——. Ah! but it's a sad 
home-coming for you.” 

Phyllis waited till the door had closed on 
the housekeeper, then she went up to Nell 
and kissed her. The caress broke down the 
bride’scomposure. She sobbed as though her 
heart would break. 

“Oh, Nell!" said Phyllis, clasping her arms 
around her, ‘don’t cry like that. Think how 
many people believe he is innocent.” 

“It isn't that,” sobbed Nell. 

“« What then ?”’ a terrible fear awaiting her. 
“Oh, Nell, are you regretting it already?” 

Nell dashed the tears from her eyes. 

“If I could have the time over again, 
Phyllis, I should do just the same; but I am 
so frightened.” 

‘* OF what, dear ?”” bending over her. ‘“ Nell, 
can’t you trust me?” 

Nell hid her face on her friend's shoulder. 

“I love him so,” she whispered. ‘Oh, 
Phyllis, I think I loved him before ever I saw 
him. If he ever comes to regret that he 
married me—if he can’t learn to love me back 
again—I think it will break my heart.” , 

Phyllis felt ready to cry too, but for Nell’s 
sake she battled with the desire, and spoke 
practically, almost harshly. 

“You are just overtired, Nell, and must 
go to bed. Oh, what a liberty I am taking 
in calling you by the old name still! I sup- 
= I ought to say Lady Charteris; and now 

—_ utter ano her word, for your ladyship 
must try fo sleep.’ 

But no sleep came to Nell’s brown eyes. She 
lay awake all sige, Rating @ little of the 
fearfal sight she witnessed by the rivers 
bank, and a t deal of the husband who 
did not love her, and to whom alas! with 
girlish romance, she had given the first fervour 
of her pure young 





heart. 
(To be continued.) 
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TRUE AS THE STARS. 
—0:— 
CHAPTER XVII. 


A VERY ODD YOUNG MAN, 


Tere was a clatter of many tongues and of 
much laughter in the drawing-room when 
Rhoda entered, dressed in the pretty gown of 
pale pink gauze which Mason had packed with 
such care. There was a sudden silence as she 
came in, which always gives you an un- 
pleasant sensation, but Lady Diana came 
forward with a smile, and hoped she had 
already made herself at home at Castle 
Stuart. 

“T think it the loveliest place I have ever 
seon!’’ Rhoda answered, truthfally. 

“IT came on to the lawn to fiad you,” said 
Lady Diana, mendaciously; ‘‘but here we 
never look for people much, because they are 
apt to think it is pleasanter. to be lost.” 

“$0 Mr. Wyndham told me when I asked 
for you.” 

‘* That was only an excuse to keep you to 
himeelf. I hope you treated him well? ’”’ 

‘‘ Not too well,”” murmured the Hon. Percy 
Wyndham, who was accustomed to being 
spoilt by almost every woman he came across. 

He was looking very eprace in his evening 
clothes, with Rhoda's rose-bud ia his button- 
hole, and had been bending very low over a 
pretty girl with arched eyebrows, whose con- 
versation seemed to interest him, but the 
moment his own ‘‘ table-companion’’ came in 
he placed himself by her side. 

“ You must mend that,’’ laughei his cousin. 
“And now take Miss Macdonald into dinner, 
and amuse her as well as you can.” 

Rhoda was in the seat of hononr, for, in the 
absence of his uncle, the Earl, Percy took the 
bottom of the table. 

Certainly she could not complain of the 
dalness of Castle Ssuart, for Percy, exerting 
his conversational powers to the utmost, made 
her laugh more in one hour and a half than 
she generally didin a whole month. 

The whole scene was so different to any- 
thing she had ever seen before that she could 
not but enjoy it. The splendour of the silver 
plate, the exqnisite texture of the fragile 
glasses, the beauty of the flowers with which 
the table was profusely decked, the crowd of 
powdered footmen in attendance, the light- 
ness of the conversation, the sparkling of 
jewels on every side, the langhing glances, the 
gay repartees—oh, how different it all was to 
those quiet, hum-dram dinners at Sumner 
Lodge! ; 

Her spirits rose as the sense of strangeness 
wore off, and Mr. Wyndham did nothing more 
dreadfal than devote himself entirely to her. 
It is trae that as he raised his champagne 
glass to ‘his lips he murmured something 
which sounded dreadfally tender, but his eyes 
sparkled as if he were doing it only for fun, 
and as he said it so low, she could affect not 
to hear, 

After dinner they all trooped out on to the 
terrace, and sauatered up and down, the men 
smoking, the girls inhaling the delicate tobacco 
smoke as if they liked it. 

An adjournment to the drawing-room was 
made after awhile, as soon as the sound of a 
band was heard playing softly inside the 
Castle, 

“Shall we stay outside in the moonlight, 
or {go in and dance?” Percy asked, as they 


was either dull or bored; in fact, everybody | there's no use in being in a hurry, and we cam 
seemed to have a joke, and be ready to share} put on the pace whenever we like.’’ 
it with anybody else. “TI don’t understand,” said Rhoda, whe 
Very often two people would actually stop had already got into such a habit of blashing 
still in the middle of a waltz, because they ; that her face was rarely its proper colour. 
were laughing so much that they could! Percy bit the end of his moustaches to keep 
could not go on; bat Percy would never ex-|from laughing. “I will explain everything 
plain the cause of the merriment. although he! to you most clearly before long; and don't 
seemed to understand all about it. Indeed, | forget, under all circumstances, that I’m your 
from the way in which his moustaches|brother. Just look at my scarf; does it set 
twitched, and his eyes twinkled, it was evi-|right? Please alter it if it doesn’t!’’ 
dent that he was quite prepared to join init.} ‘‘ Oh, perfectly!” giving it a shy glance. 
Rhoda was perplexed, but he did not allow] ‘‘ You scarcely looked at it,” with an injured 
her any time for private reflection; and when|air. ‘ Now, tell me, shall we stroll about the 
she said she was tired, and would like to go to| place this morning, and go out for a ride in 
bed, he gave in, lighted her candle from a num- | the afternoon?” 
ber which were standing in silver candle-| ‘‘That would be delightful!” her eyes 





amused smile on his own. 


a low bow, departed. 
vague fear of the future she entered her room, 
Mason’s homely face. Mason had made her- 


silk dress,and a neat white muslin apron; 
but whatever she put on she only looked 
quietly respectable, and never smart, which 
was foolish enough to regret. Whilst she 
was brushing out her young mistress’s lon 
brown hair, till it fell about her like a ian 
through which the sun is shining, she went 
into ecstasies over the beauty of the castle, the 
splendour of the plate, the lavish extrava- 
gance of the housekeeping. 

‘From what I've seen already the house- 
bills must be hundreds of pounds a-week. 
There was a dinner of I don’t know how 
many courses, for the Earl in his private 
apartments. Then there was another for 
the young lord and his tutor, Mr.Marshall, 
besides all that went into the dining-room. 
Ob! dear, if the mistress at home saw it, I 
believe it would be enough to turn her hair 
grey on the spot.” 

“Notif my aunt hadn't got to pay for it,” 
said Rhoda, quietly. 

**To be sare, miss, that do make a differ. 
ence! They say that the lady here is engaged 
to a plain, simple gentleman, without a title, 
in Egypt. I beg your pardon, did [ pull your 
hair? You seemed to jump so. And the 
Earl don’t think the match half grand enough, 
so Miss Jenniaogstells me, that waits on Lady 
Diana,” 

‘Oh, be quick, Mason! I'm longing to go 
to bed,’’ cried the poor girl, wearily. Was 
she always to be reminded that the man who 
was her husband had once pledged his faith 
to another? How strange it was that nobody 
ever seemed to know that the engagement 
was broken off! Of course, Douglas must 
have told Lady Diana that she was free, and 
why did she let it be supposed that she was 
still engaged? She cried herself to sleep that 
night, after all the laughter and fan; for how 
could she be happy except for a few minutes 
together, when the only man she loved was at 
the war? Very late in the morning she stole 
downstairs, very much ashamed of having 
overslept herself. ’ 

Percy Wyndham greeted her with eager, 
outstretched hands, ‘At last, Rhoda! I’m) 








reached one of the tall French windows, and 
looked in at the lighted room, with its painted 
panels and ——s draperies. 

‘‘ Go in and dance!" said Rhoda, promptly, 
for she was not old enough to be blasé. 

Mr. Wyndham put his arm round her waist 
88 800n as the threshold of the window was 
sneenee and whirled her off quietly ; taking it 
or granted that she could wish for no other 
partner. Indeed, it seemed to be the rule at 
pe Stuart that there should be no 
change of partners; and, to judge from the 


effect, the method seemed to answer. Nobody ' 


positively starviag; but, of course, I couldn't | 
begin till you came.” 
« You don’s mean to say you waite1?” 
“‘You knew I should. Did you dream of 
me? You did; I see it in your fase. E&ome 
coffee at once (to the footman) ; hot rolls, 
fish, and anything you've got.” 


self look just like a ladies’ maid, with a black 


sticks on the hall-table, and escorted her up/lighting up. ‘I brought my habit, but would 
the broad flight of stairs along the gallery to} Lady Diana lend me a horse?” 


the door of her room. There he halted, and 
looked down into her pretty face with an/|I should not let any one else mount you.” 


‘You would ride one of mine, of course. 


‘“‘ Before we do anything else I must write 


“T will let you off easily to-day for your|to my aunt,” she said, as they rose from 
own sake; but to-morrow——,” and then he | breakfast. 
put the candlestick into her hand, and, with 


** Pray be careful. Don't paint me blacker 
than you can help. I've tried to give satis- 


To-morrow! What did he mean? Witha faction all round,” plainuively. e 


‘‘Good morning,” said Lady Diana, n 


but her fears were dispelled by the sight of; to them both from the window. ‘ Come 


play teanis; the lower lawn is in the shade.” 
‘‘Miss Macdonald is just about to write 
home and bring a heavy indictment against 
you and me,” said Percy, getting out his 
cigarette case. 

A change passed quickly over Lady Diana's 

face; but she only inquired if Miss Macdonald 
| woald object to playing tennis first and writ- 
‘ing afterwards. Rhoda naturally assented to 
‘the arrangement, and her hostess contrived 
| that she should be so fally engaged during the 
rest of the day that she had noi a momant to 
‘fly to her writing-case. When she went to 
| bed sha fully meant to write, and make up for 
‘lost time. Mason had retired with a 
headache, and she was alone. Percy had 
jtold her, rather to her alarm, that Lord 
| Faulkuer and Captain Dormer were expected 
| that day, but they had not arrived whea the 
, ladies left the drawing-room, and the gentle- 
men went to the billiard-room. 

Now she was certain that if she frankly ex- 
plained the sort of life she was leading at 
Castle Stuart, and also mentioned the new 
| additions which were going to be made to the 
company, her aunt would summon her home 
! without the smallest hesitation. She was 
‘actually becoming accustomed to Mr. Wynd- 
,ham's pecultarities, and she had enjoyed her 
' ride on his horse intensely ; so she was startled 
to find that her eager desire for flight had 
cooled. 

Sho must tell the truth—there should be no 
further dec-it on her conscience; but she 
' knew that if she did she would be back again 
‘directly to Summer Lodge to be persecated 
once more by Edward Staveley. For Vir- 
ginia's sake it was certainly better that she 
should ba away; so she sat with her pen in 
her hand the picture of hesitation. 

There was a knock at her door, and, to her 
surprise, Lady Diana walked in—arrayed in 
a crimson-plush tea-gown, trimmed with lace 
raffles. 

“You haven't begun toundress? That’sall 
right. I want you to come with me and have 
some fan. Kitty’s oatsids aud Join. Take 
off your bracelets, and let me let down one 
piece of your hair, as if you had just begun 
pulling out one or two hair-pios, till one 
beautifal sunny strand of hair lay on the pearl- 
white neck. ‘ There, that’s most becoming. 
Now come!” 

‘* Bat where?’ 

‘* You shall see.” 

They joined the ladies outside, who put 
their fingers on their smiling lips, and en- 











When the servants had left the room, 


' having supplied all their wants, Percy drew 


his chair a little nearer. ‘‘ We shall have to 
keep the rules better to-day,” he said, in a 
business-like tone. ‘They all seem to think 
we didn’t make sufficient way; but you know 


treated Rhoda to make no noise. Then they 
hurried down long passages, till she felt quite 
bewildered, and descended a saiall staircase. 
Suddenly Lady Diana threw open @ door, 
and exclaimed dramatically, “‘ The neophyte!” 
and Rhoda, to her utter consternation, ound 
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herself in what was evidently the smoking- 
room, and confronted by several men who got 
out of their lounging-chairs to give the ladies 
@ rapturous greeting. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
OH! WHAT A SURPRISE! 


Even on Lady Diana’s audacious face there 
Was an expression of dismay, for, to do her 
jastice, she had expressly stipulated that only 
@ select few—relations of herself or of her 
two friends, Kitty Patterson and Joan Wing- 
field, should be present, and that all the other 
men should be detained on some pretext or 
other in the billiard-room. 

**Percy, how could you?” she said, in a 
stinging aside. : 

‘***Pon my word, you are so late I thought 
you weren’t coming!” 

“ What lovely hair!’ exclaimed a major of 
dragoons, coolly putting np his eye-glass to 
examine Rhoda’s stray lock, as if it belonged 
toa statue. ‘‘ Have you kindly let it down to 
give us alla bit as a keepsake?” 

ee was by her side in a moment, for he 
allowed no one to be impertinent to her 
except himeelf. 

“Let me go back,’’ whispered Rhoda, her 
face crimson with blushes. 

“Nonsense! Don’t let that fool disturb 
you. Look at Diana; she’s never put out by 
anything! I'll send him tothe piano. He 
sings like a nightingale!” 

In a few minutes the ladies, though rather 
ashamed of themselves, were comfortably 
seated, and held cigarettes in their bands as 
if they were on the point of smoking them. 
Major Bond took his place on the music-etool, 
and began to sing ‘Oh what a surprise!” 
altering the words to suit his present fancy, 
whilst the other men joined repturously in 
the chorus. Percy, who had decoyed Rhoda 
into a snug little corner, was entrexting her to 
learn how to smoke. 

* Light it at the top ef mine,” he said, 
coaxingly, forcing a cigarette between her 
fingers, and with his good-looking young face, 
in his eagerness, thrust to within a few inches 
of hers. ‘ You don't know how nice it is, 
and there is never true sympathy between 
two people till they have smoked together ! ” 

“Nothing would induce me,” she said in- 
dignantly ; and then, because aware that 


shoulder, and singing, so that all might know 
for whom the words were intended for :— 


** Two lovely brown eyes, 
Oh ! what a surprise ! 
They've stolen the heart from out of my breast, 
Two lovely brown eyes !’” 


At that moment the door opened, and two 
gentlemen came into the room—Lord Fanlk- 
ner and Captain Dormer. 








The former gave a | 


look round of surprise and amazement, and ' 


ejaculated “Jove!” under his monstaches. 
The latter fixed his eyes on Rhoda Macdonald, 


room like a study, and as she went in a man 
followed, and closed the door behind him. 

There was a Jamp on a writing-table, where 
somebody had evidently just recently been 
writing letters ; but, without glancing round, 
Rhoda, utterly overcome, sank on the sofa, 
and hid her face in her hands. 

“What am I to tell Yelverton when I 
write?’ said Captain Dormer, sternly. “It 
will be pleasant news for him to hear how the 
girl whom he thought such a model of bash- 
fulness and modesty hasbeen amusing herself 
at Castle Stuart! ” 

The only answer was a sob. 

His dark eyes rested on the small bent head 
on the snow-white chest heaving so pitifully 
with those long-drawn sobs, on the slender 
little hands through which the tears were 
trickling one by one; and the only sigh he 
gave was a frown! 

“I thought poor Yel was a fool for giving 
so much of his heart to a girl who could 


“Miss Macdonald, I was mad. I didn’t 
mean it,”’ he cried, in abject penitence. “I 
could beg your pardon on my knees.” 

‘*You've shown that you despise me as 
much as you hateme, Why don’t you go?” 
raising her tear-stained face, but not looking 
at him. 

“TI can't go till you've forgiven me,” stub- 


y. 

“Then you'll have to stay a long while.” 

‘Tt was only a slip for a moment. Your 
hair looked so lovely. Why did you wear it 
like that if—if——-?"" He stopped, and his 
pale face flushed. 

“It was Lady Diana who puiled it down. 
How I wish she hadn’t!” 

Then, looking round, she saw a pair of 
scissors lying on the table, close at hand. She 
picked them up, and taking-the lock of hair 
between her rs, severed it just above the 
Eece where considered it had been 
soiled. 





behave to her own people as you did—sneak- 
ing away behind their backs for the purpose 


of eloping with a man whom you had only; 


know for a couple of months.” 


He saw her shiver from head to foot, but, | 
fall of his responsibilities as her amateur ; ner will say to your 
guardian, went on pitilessly, perhaps goaded ; with a very dangerous 
on to fierceness by the pain in his own heart, ' 
ilocks of hair? Why don’t you pick it up, 


which he wished to transfer to hers. 
* And now, when, if you had a scrap of 


decetit feeling, you would be watching the; 


Captain Dormer’s eyes followed it as it fell 
npon the floor, but he bit his lip and said 
nothing. 

* Caught,” cried Lady Diana from the 
doorway. “I don’t know what Mrs. Sum. 

shut up téte-a.téte 
cer at two o'clock 
in the morning, and presenting him with 


Csptain Dormer?’ 
* Because it is mine,’ said Mr. Wyndham, 


reports from Egypt as if your soul hung on darting forward, and picking it up 


the news, I find you sitting in a smoking- 


room—by your presence there, as well as by , 
your manners, encouraging men to be as, 


insolent to you as they choose !"” 

“Qh, stop! stop!” she moaned, writhing 
as if his words were an actual lash from 
which her delicate flesh was flinching. 


ingly. 


done. If you were ashamed of it, may I ask 


why you did it? Nobody forced you. That. 
oung puppy Wyndham only wants a snub- | 


ing, and if that coarse fellow Bond needs a 
thrashing I’m quite ready to give it.” 

‘“‘]'ll leave this horrid place to-morrow!” 
she cried, passionately. * Oh! why did I 
ever come!” 

“No, jou won’t!’’ shaking his head, and 


instead. 
Captain Dormer looked at him fiercely, but: 
only folded his arms across his chest, and said 
nothing. 
Lady Diana smiled as her cousin kissed the 
curl rapturously, pat it inside bis waistcoat, 
and then threw himself down on the sofa by 


j Rhoda's side, leaning over her to whisper 
‘‘ Why should I stop?” he answered, mock- | 
“I'm only telling you what you have | 


eomething in her ear. 

Rboda got up instantly, and Lady Diana 
exclaimed, as soon as she caught sight of her 
face,— 

“Has anything hai ed, or has Captain 
Dormer brought you news?” 

“Nothing has happened,” said the poor 
girl, gravely ; “only Iam afraid I must leave 
you to-morrow, Lady Diana.” . 

‘‘ Impossible!” looking quite aghast. ‘‘ We 
cannot possibly spare you. Percy, this must 


Meter Bask wes locking at her over hin | for admiration which will end by being your Rh 


looking down at ‘her beautifal up-turned face be your fault. Make your peace at once, and 

with pitiless eyes. ‘You will stay here; drive this ridiculous notion out of her head. 
because here you can gratify your vanity | I am going to bed.” 

unchecked ; here you can indulge that appetite — Dormer neither moved or spoke as 

passed him by without taking the 

curse!" | slightest notice of him. As she followed her 

Her face was white as her dress as she stood bostess out of the room, Percy stuck close to 


up and tried to steady herself, clinging on to herside. ‘ 
the edge of the writing-table. ‘* What have I done? Tell me,” he whis- 
‘* Why. do you hate me so?” she asked, ' pered impressively. 


involuntarily, as if the words fell from her | 
pale lips without her knowledge. 


‘‘Hate you? Good heavens!” a Light | 


suddenly breaking over the sternness of his; 
face like the snn through a thunderclond. , 
Then he stepped forward and gripped her by, 
the shoulder, looking down at her with eyes. 


| that seemed to devour her shrinking beauty. | 


sitting there as he thought, complacently, | 


with one “ puppy” half-kneeling by her sida, 
and seeming on the point of thrusting the 
end of a cigarette between her pretty lips, 
whilst another was addressing insolent non- 
senee to her from the piano. 

She met his eyes, and realised at the same 
time what the Major was doing, and how 
strange Mr. Wyndham's attitude must seem 


‘Oh, child ! if you understood!” ; 
There was something so strangely thrilling , 
in the tone of his voice, and so inexplicable in | 


, the glance he fixed upon her, that she scarcely 


to a looker-on, together with her own position | 


in a room cnly meant for men. She started 
from her chair, and gaining the door before 
any one could stop her, tore down the passage 
like a wild thing. She heard the deor shut 
with a slam, and footeteps hurrying after her, 
but she could not find the staircase by which 
they had come down. As she was looking 


about her in nervous haste,— 

‘*This way,” said a voice which she thought 
must be Mr. Wyndham’s; and at the same 
time a man’s arm pushed open the door of a 

i 


knew what to say. 

“Yes, you’ve always hated me,” she said, 
in a low voice, turning her face away. 

‘‘ Hated you? I wish to Heaven I had.” 

And then, carried away by an uncontrol- | 
lable impulse, he caught hold of that one lock ' 
of hair hanging over her shoulder so tempt- | 
ingly, and raised it to bis lips. He saw his 
error in the horrified gaze she fixed upon him, 
as ghe started back. Drawing herseif up like 
an;imperial queen she eaid, in bitter scorn,— 

You too, Captain Dormer /” 

nd then her lip quivered ; and feeling as if 

all,the world were against her when the man 
whom she had once looked up to with eager | 
respect had shown himeelf as bad as the rest, | 
she sunk back upon the sofa with hands 
clasped tightly togetherand drooping head. | 





She only averted her head, without a 


“Ia itabont the lock of hair?” - 

“ Throw it into the fire. If—if you have 
the smallest feeling of kindness for me, never 
let me see it again,” she said, her lips trem- 
bling. 

- Then I may keep it?” There was an un- 
usval eagerness in his voice, and his face 
flushed. 

“ Miss Macdonald, will you let him keep 
it?” said a stern voice ind them. “If 
you do, I swear by Heaven that Yel shal! 


know what is going on behind his back.” 


What Rhoda would have answered, or what 
folly Percy might have been guilty of in hie 
anger,no one knows; for at that instant the 
silence in front was broken by a shrill scream ; 
and Lady Diana, who was some distance on 
ahead, came flying back to then, her brilliant 


' eyes distended with horror, her cheeks as white. 


as her handkerchief. 

“ Did you hear it ?"’ che cried, looking from 
one tothe other. “It means trouble for one 
of us.’’ 

“I heard nothing but an owl hooting?” 
said Percy cheerfully. ‘ Don't look so scared, 
Di ! "i oo 

“Tt wasn’t an owl. It was ‘the white lady, 
her teeth chattering. “Oh! trouble can only 


ee 
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come to me through one. Douglas is dead— 
I know—I knowit !” 
Rhoda leant against the wall, shaking from 


head to foot. 





“The last news was good,” said Dormer 
briefly. : 
“Good? Do you call it good when a 


handfal of men arethrown as a prey to thou- 
sands of savage fiends? Oh, it’s wicked !— 
wicked ! and I don’t care who hears me,” 
wringing her hands.? 


“Go to bed, Di!” said her cousin, sooth- | 
ingly, ‘‘ The papers will tell us to-morrow that | 


nothing has happened.” 

“ What do I care about the papers when 
I've had my warning? Oh, Douglas! 
Douglas! ” hiding her face in her hands, 

Percy put his arm round her, and led her 
away, soothing and expostulating by turns; 
whilst Rhoda stood perfectly still, as if turned 
toice; her tawny eyes staring straight before 
her, her lips slightly parted. The cruelty of 
her position seemed to freeze the life-blood in 
her heart. To hear her own husband 
lamented over by another woman, and to be 
obliged to stand by and make no sign, was 
almost more than she could bear. 

Captain Dormer watched her, and all the 
anger and bitterness went ont of his heart, 
‘Don’t be frightened,” he said, gently ; ‘‘ the 
last telegrams were reaesuring, If there is 
any news to-morrow you ehall hear before you 
come down to breakfast.” 

“ Thank you!” she said hoarsely ; and then 
seeing the white light of early morning peer- 
ing through the chinks of a curtained window, 
she ragged herself miserably to her bedroom, 
To-night had brought shame and humiliation. 
What if to-morrow brought disaster and 
death ? 


CHAPTER XIx. 
‘WAS IT STOLEN?” 


‘Captain Dormer’s compliments, and there 
irno news of any consequence in the papers 


night, and was once more engrossed in her}ment. “If there is any chance of your 
unprincipled plans. With keen attention she | attempting to run away, we will give you 
watched her unconscious victim, and wondered | an additional body-guard. I’m almost afraid 
what there was in the letter to disturb her | to suggest Captain Dormer, because he wil! 


She had forgotten all about her fright of last | she said, smiling at the poor girl's embarrass- 


mner Lodge, 8 


must spare her niece a little longer. Any- 





would let her well-laid plans be overthrown at 
the onteet. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” said Lord 
Faulkner,'a remark which was not original, but 
it happened to be the only one that occurred 
to him. 

“They are worth far more than that, and 
I shan’t tell them. By-the-bye you were 
rather in love with your little cousin when I 
last saw you!”’ 

“T was not aware of it.” 

- “But I was, and every one was talking of 
i Ya 

‘“‘Thave never been-in love but with one 
woman in my life,” his face growing grave. 

“ You excite my curiosity.” 

**No, curiosity implies a certain amount of 
interest, and you never had the slightest in 
me, Why did you give that uneartly screech 
last night?” 

It was Lady Diana’s turn to look grave, as 
a shudder passed through her, which shook 
her visibly. 

‘*It was nothing,” she said, with affected 





this morning, miss,” were the first words | 


which greeted Rhoda Macdon 


she had but lately fallen, by Mason’s appear- 
ance beside her bed. Miserably she had tossed 
from side to side, always tortured by the 
thought that her husband might be wounded, 
perhaps dying, and yet she never would have 
the right to go tohim. She was so shy, so 
childish, and yet at. one plunge she had been 
thrown into the wildest whirlpool of life, 
withont a friend to help her. Bound to 
secrecy she could pour out her sorrows to no 
one—ask nobody for counsel in the most 
perplexing of anxieties. It was a terrible 
position for a young girl who had a clever 
unscrupulous woman for her enemy; but 
Rhoda had courage to bear and endure, and a 
bright hopeful spirit to keep her up. 

The only people in the dining-room were 
Lady Diana and Lord Faulkner, Miss Kitty 
Pattison and Major Bond—breskfasting at 
two separate little tables, whilst Percy Wynd- 
ham was looking on, or reading some letters | 
by # third table, where tevo-clean plates, and | 
two tea-cups were ready to be used, and 
various dainties waiting to be tasted. 

“ Did not expect you till midday,” Lady 
Diana called out loud, for every one to hear, 
“after the frightfal hour to which you sat 
up with Captain Dormer!” 

“With Dormer?” said Lord Faulkner in 
& low voice, raising his eyebrows. ‘ Really 
my little cousin wants ing after.” 

‘*Indeed, she dees! You saw how she was 
Going on with Percy, whilst Major Bond was 
making love to.her from the piano !.” 

._ ‘’Pon my word, I was never so astonished 
in my life. She was the shyest little thing I 
ever came across, a month.ago, and now,” he 
stopped expressively, whilst his large eyes 
eam. J to the table-in oe gg eno 
cy was waiting on a assiduon 
whilst she was buried in a letter. . 


"gears, as she | 
was startled out of a heavy eleep into which , 


| its web. 





Lady Diana's eyes shone with triumpb. 


| bility of something dreadfnl happening. I 
' could scarcely sleep last night ; but this morn- 
' ing I find that the news from Egypt is excep- 


carelessness. ‘“‘Only a white owl, which, I 
hear one of the gardeners shot this morning. 
I—I tock it for a ghost.” 

‘You believe in ghosts!” opening his eyes 
to their fallest extent, for this was a phase in 
her character which he never would have sus- 


eda, 
‘“* Only sometimes, when I'm uneasy in my 
mind. When chere seems, as it were, a possi- 


tionally good.” 

Lord Faulkner's face clouded, and when 
it clouded its expression was the reverse of 
pleasant. 

“Tt comes to this, that your fear of ghosts 
dates from the hour that Captain Yelverton 
set foot in Egypt,” he said, with a sarcastic | 
smile. 

Lady Diana positively blushed; but a 
glorious light came into her eyes. 

“You naturally grow anxious when you 
have something to lose.” 

He said nothing, but made a movement as 
if he were quite ready to break off the téte-a- 
téte. Lady Diana, not accustomed to such 
hints, rose abruptly, and sauntered to the 
window with a heightened colour. 

“Ten't it dreadful?” said Rhoda, as she, 
came near, looking up into her face with 
horror.struck eyes. ‘Two of the servants at 
Sumner Lodge have scarlet-fever; and my 


once; she would even take the trouble to 
write to Mrs. Sumner, and tell her that ehe'shame and confusion. ‘“ Mr. Wyndham has 


mposure so Oe If it was a recall to certainly fight with Percy over that lock of 
e@ determined to veto it at, hair!" 


* No, no!” ready to sink into the earth in 


|burnt it. I’m sure he has. Haven't you?” 


thing must be tried and attempted before she | turning imploringly to Percy. 


For all answer, he drew the long eilky curl 
j out of his waistcoat, and looking triumphantly 
into her face, kissed it again and again. 

Lady Diana laughed mockingly; Lord 
Faulkner muttered an angry oath; Major 
Bond asked for it to be passed; and turning 
round in an agony of shame, Rhoda found 
; herself face to face with Captain Dormer. 
One look at his stern, indignant face, and then 
she brushed quickly past hima, and fled like a 
frightened hind. 

** After her, Percy—follow her quick ! " cried 
Lady Diana, her eyes shining, her heart beat- 
ing fast with pleasure. 

“It is an invitation,” said Major Bond. 

“If it weren’t for Miss Patterson, I should 
wish I were in your shoes. Go it, Wyndham.” 
: But Percy never moved. 

“* How did you become possessed of it?” 
asked Lord Faulkner sternly. 

** She a it him,” said Lady Diana, 
; maliciously. 

‘* Wyndham stole it,” said Frank, shortly. 
‘“No; that I deny,” said Percy, who, with 
, flushed face, leaned against the window-frame, 
feeling uncomfortable as to his own conduct. 

‘Was it yours? I believe if must have 
j been!” cried Lady Di, as she saw the fierce 
; expression on Dormer’s face, ‘‘ It was ent off 
| before he came into the room, so that it must 
have been given to you. Oh, Percy! throw 
it away! Captain Dormer had the first 
offer.’’ 

“ You are mistaken,” said Frank, drawing 
himself up stiffly, whilst his wronged face 
flushed darkly. 

He hated ail allusion to the scene in the 
library the night before, and loathed the 
remembrance of his own mistake. And now, 
to have it dragged into the broad light of day, 
was absolute torture to him. 

“Then explain why it was cut off?” look- 
ing up at him with mocking eyes. 

‘That is Miss Mucdonald’s affair, not 
mine,” and he turned away. 

“TI should demand an explanation of the 
lady herself,” put in Major Bond, looking 
across at Wyndham. ‘Miss Macdonald is 
your property, I believe, by the rules of the 
‘Small Round Table.’”’ 

“Ts that true?’ asked Lord Faulkner, 
with sudden eagerness, looking at his hostess. 

She did not answer, but the Major said 
quickly, ‘‘ As long as the month lasts, [ claim 
my own fair Kitty till the end of August.” 

Miss Patterson laughed and _ blushed. 
‘‘Lady Di,” she said, mischievously, ‘ only 











aunt and all the rest have turned out.” 

* Delighted to hear it !’’ was the unexpected , 
arswer, asa spider might have remarked to a 
fly, who had announced itsintention of visiting 


‘Lady Diana, you can't mean it!” 

‘Indeed, I do,” with a careless laugh ; ‘and 
it is bad for the domestics, but nice for us; it 
will prolong your stay for ages.” 

“I could shout for joy,” asserted Mr. 
Wyndham. 

Rhoda looked from one to the other with 
flashed cheeks. After last night how cou/d 
she stay. Yet how could she go away? Mr. | 
and Mrs. Sumner were staying with some 
friends in Dorsetshire. Virginia and Amy 
were on a visit in Warwickshire. The Lodge 
was empty except for the twoinvalids and their 
nurses the rest of the servants who could not 
be spared, and a host of disinfectants. 

‘“* But indeed, Lady Diana, I need not stay 
here. L—I—could go somewhere else of 
courss?”’ 

‘« Perhaps back to the fever-haunted Lodge,” { 





makes the rules for the purpose of breaking 
them.” ? 

“ She never even told me what they were,” 
grumbled the Visconns; “but if you will 
explain them, I shali know how to make use 
of my privileges.” 

“No, no,” said Lady Diana, quickly, as she 
stepped ent on to the terrace. 

He followed her, and asked why he should 
be different to the rest. ‘ 

‘The rules were made for your cousin— 
and now that you are here—you are sure to 
spoil everything.” 

“Why should I spoil everything?” in. 
dignant at the suggestion. 

‘* Because she is your cousin.” 

“That makes no difference. Look here, 
Lady Di,’’ he said, slowly, “shall we strike 
a bargain? You talk so very seriously that 
I can’é conceive what you mean. But I 
promise not to interfere, if you will obey your 
own rules,” looking down into her face with 
an eager expression in bis own eyes. 

It was a great temptation, for sho was 
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dreadfully afraid lesi Lord Faulkner should 
take Raooda under his wiog, and destroy all 
her plans at once. 

She had seen his inward mortification 
during the past conversation, and knew that 
at any moment it might break out into words. 

It was now in her power to disarm him by 
a promise—and surely she could twist the 
rules to suit her own case, and break her 
promise whilst she seemed to be keeping it. 

He waited for her to speak with a smile on 
his unrefined lips. A smile, which for those 
who could read it, wasasure index to his 
character. 

Bat Lady Di was looking down at the 
gravel; her long lashes resting on the velvet of 
her cheeks, and rampant jealousy asking 
her to yield. Every womanly attribute of 
her nature warning her not to place herself 
in the power of this man. 

And he stood perfectly silent, watching her. 
He perfectly understood the meaning of her 
indecision; but he knew that inflexible as 
she might seem to all the world, he could 
bend her, for he knew a spell. 

And by this spell, he meant to draw her 
alowly to himself, and never loose her in 
spite of prayers and protestations— never give 
her one chance of essape—til! she was snared 
like a bird, and her wings broken. 

‘*If Yelverton had been here this morning, 
Wyndham would probably have measured his 
length on the floor, The sight of that lock 
of hair would have sent him mad,” he said, 
slowly, as was his wont, when he meant to 
be impressive. 

The blood rushed up into Lady Diana’s 
face. ‘I don’t see why,” she said, haughtily. 

“It was mere gossip of course,’’ he went 
on, pitilessly ; knowing that he would scarcely 
have been more cruel if he had thrust the 
point of a knife through the silken bodice of 
her dress, jast where her passionate heart 
was beating so wildly; ‘‘but they told me 
he had developed a very strong penchant for 
my little cousin during the last week or so 
that he was in England.” 

She bit her lip till the blood came, and then 
after a fierce struggle with her own repug- 





nance, she turned to him with a fascinating ; 


emile— 

‘It’s mere gossip,” she said, and her ruby 
lips quivered. “ But out of revenge Ill keep 
the rules.” 

A look of triamph shot from his indolent 
eyes, bat he had to control his outward 
gestures, 

“Then I will deliver my consin as a prey 
into your hands. Bat, as a fuvour, don't let 
Wyndham go too far.” 

“You wouldn’t object to her being Mrs. 
Wyntham ?”’ 

: ‘I object to nothing, Di,” with a mocking 
OW. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
A TRESS, AND WHAT CAME OF IT, 


Tue month was passing away quickly, and 
still Captain Dormer lingered at Custleatuart, 
keeping his word to his absent friend, accord- 
ing to his own ideas, “‘ Trying to poach on my 
prescrves,”” according to Percy's. 

Daring all this time his usually placid 
temper was none of the sweetest. 

He could not understand his own feelings, 
and fancied it was for Yel’s sake that his 
blood boiled when Rhoda passed the window, 
riding on Wyndham's horse, wit its owner 
close by her side. 

Was she really falling in love with a fellow 
whose only recommendation was his audacity ? 
Was she already untrue to the absent soldier 
fighting his way through the dreary desert, 
encompassed by crowds of fiercest Arabs ? 

Was Yelverton’s danger nothing to her? 
Was her love valueless, as mere thistle.down ? 
Was her young heart an empty shuttle.cock 
tossed from hand to hand ? 

The answer seemed so evidently, to jadge by 
her conduct day after day ; but every now and 





then he would meet her lovely eyes, and the 
pare, true soul of the faithfal and loving girl 
seemed to look out of them; and his mind 
was unsettled once more. 

What was he to think when the maddest of 
all frolics were always pat down to Miss 
Macdonald’s account. 

Lady Diana never did anything rash or 
audacious without assuring everybody that 
she did it for Rhoda's sake. ‘‘ Jast to please 
the child, you know ; she likes a bit of fun.” 

And how could anyone guess that the words 
were as false as her own intentions? 

“Say you've a headache,” Frank said sud- 
denly to Rhoda, when all the company were 
meeting for a summons to dinner. 

“Tam not in the habit of telling false- 
hoods,” she answered, drawing herself up. 
“IT don't know why you want me to begin to- 
night.” 

** You are so proud of your truth; but can 
you say you have never practised decep- 
tion?’ he asked, scornfally. 

Before she could answer dinner was an- 
nounced, and Percy Wyndham came up with 
his most fascinating smile. 

“We are going to have such a lark to- 
night,” he said, cheerfully, as he led her off. 
«« Hide and seek in the dark. Have you ever 
played at it?” 

‘No; I don't think I should like it at all,” 
wondering if this game had anything to do 
with Captain Dormer’s extraordinary re- 
ques. 

“Yes you will. I insist upon your liking 
it.” His eyes twinkling. “ And ail the rules 
of the ‘small round tables’ are to be brought 
into play. But you'll hear all about it 
presently.” 

About half-past nine a number of psople, 
apparently in the best of spirits, mounted the 
stairs, all laughing and talking together. 

They proceeded along one side of the 
gallery, and turned down a passage which led 
towards what was called the West Wing, 
where there were a number of large rooms 
opening into each other, which were only 


under pressure of extraordinary numbers. 
The moon had not long risen, and now cast 
long, bright gleams of light through the tall, 





; sparsely furnished, and never used except; 


| 


i 


She asked herself what Douglas Yelverton 
would think if he knew that a young man—a 
perfectly recent acquaintance—possessed one 
of her rich brown curls; and she thought of 
the scorn in Dormer’s face, when he fancied 
that she was willing to leave it in his hands. 
Yes, she must try to-night. : 

“ Percy!” she said, softly, determined _ to 
humour him by calling him by his Christian 
name. 

‘‘ Yes, dear,” came the answer from only a 
few inches off. : 

*‘ You will give me back that piece of hair, 
won’t you?” coaxingly. nae 

‘“‘ Not for the world!” with great decision, 
although in a whisper. 

“Bat you must. You coulda’t be so cruel.” 

“You couldn't be so cruel as to take it 
away.” 

* But you can’t oare for it.’’ 

“Can't I? I'm the best judge of that.” — 

“If you are a gentleman you'll give it 
up,”’ clasping her hands imploringly. : 

“I thought I had a right to re # it,” 
gravely. ‘ Was it meant for any one else?” 

“N—no!l” 

‘Then why was it cut off?” , 

It was too dark for him to see the confusion 
plainly depicted on her face; but he guessed 
it from her voics, as she said very low,— 

“‘T can’t tell you! ”’ ‘ 

Now Percy Wyndham was as audacious, 
impertinent, and mischievous as any one could 
be; but his heart was not as hard as a nether 
millstone. And when a pretty girl wished a 
thing very much, he liked to satisfy her desire. 
At the same time he was not inclined to be 
too self-denying, and give everything up with- 
out reaping some advantage. 

‘* T’ll give it you on two conditions.” 

“Yes ?”’ eagerly. 

‘“‘ First, that you'll promise not to destroy 
it; secondly, that you'll allow me to keep the 
rules of our society.”’ F : 

‘“‘ Why shouldn’t I burn the horrid thing ?” 

‘Because I might ask for it back some 
day.” 

No answer. , 

** Now, as to the rules,” drawing very near, 
“they’ve all been bothering me to keep them 
properly, bat I've iet_you off easily because I 








narrow windows, whilst the shadows were as | didn't want to tease you too much. Now, if 


black as Indian ink. 


you want the curl back, you must let me keep 


Rhoda shuddered, and a sudden presenti- | them.” 


ment of evil drew her involuntarily nearer to 
Percy’s side. 

‘*Don't be frightened. 
you,” he said, gently; and then, at Lady 
Diana’s instigation, hurried forward to shut 
the shutters. 


She guessed his meaning for the first time 
as she felt his arm steals softly round her, and 


I'll take care of | grew hot all over. Oh! was there no other 


way? She drew back against the wall, where, 
through a ti@y chink in the shutter, a ray of 
light fell across her face. She looked irresist- 


This took some time, for there were a great = lovely to Percy with that look of protesi 


many windows altogether in the three first 
rooms which opened into each other. 

‘‘ Now quick this way,” said Percy, catching 
hold of her hand and ensconcing her in the 
deep embrasure of a window. For once she 
was not sorry to have him for a companion, 
as he drew a heavy curtain in front of them 
both, and the darkness seemed to close 
round them ominously. ‘Now, remem- 
ber, Bond is the man to catch us—if he comes 
this way, slink down on the floor, and crawl 
away on your hands and knees if necessary— 
for I wouldnt have him touch you for the 
world!” 

‘* Silence!” called out somebody, and not a 
sound was to be heard for a few minutes. 

Major Bond was evidently devoting his 
attention to the other room, for presently 
there was a scuffling of feet, and a sound of 
suppressed laughter. 

“Miss Wingfield!” he called out, confi- 
dently, imagining that he could easily identify 
the lady, although he had only laid his hand 
on her shoulder. Bat he was wrong, as a 
number of disguised voices assured him at 
once ; and the game went on. 

To all intents and purposes Rhoda was 
alone with Mr. Wyndham, and she considered 
that she could not have a better iy amen! 
a persuading him into giving up 

air. 


and appeal in her tawny eyes, and his smiling 
face came nearer, his golden moustaches all 
but swept her fresh, sweet lips. - 
Suddenly he was violently thrust aside, and 
Rhoda was dragged away from him, The 
shutter, bursting violently open at the same 
moment, showed him that Captain Dormer 
was his assailant, and, mad with rage, he 
threw himself upon him. Frank lost his 
balance, and fell sideways before he had time 
to defend himself. There was a crash of 
splintering wood and falling glass, and then 
the white moonlight showed but one man’s 


form restin inst the broken window-frame, 
where two been struggling but a minate 
before. 


“Oh, heaven, he's killed!” cried a girl's 
voice, hoarse with agony, and, like a wild 
thing, Rhoda Macdonald rushed across the 
room, and out at the door, whilst Percy stood 
for an instant spellbound with horror. 

‘* What is it?” 

‘* What on earth has happened?” 

‘‘ Who broke the window?” 

“Ts anyone hurt?” — 

They all came trooping round him, and 
looking into his dazed face for an answer. 

He tried to pull hintself together as he 
turned to the broken window with a shudder. 





erates | 


(To be continued.) 
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WHEN TO-MORROW SHALL 
BE TO-DAY. 
—0:— 


Wuen to-morrow shall be to-day, 

When the night shall be wept away, 

Will the kindly sun make dry cur tears, 

As he dries the dews from the rose that 
dares 

To lift her fragrant face to be kissed ? : 

Will the night’s long anguish fade with its 
mist 

When to-morrow shall be to-day 

When to-morrow shall be to-day, 

When the golden stars turn grey, 

And the herd to the distant hill departs, 

Will the morning lark lend the song to 


hearts Watt 
Which he lends to the depths of circling 


sky ? 
As he sings serenely, shall you and I, 
When to-morrow shall be to-day ? 


When to-morrow shall be to-day, 

And flowers are fresh in the earth's bouquet, 

When bird ard sweetheart are building a 
nest, 

Will love return to an empty breast ? 

Will the same soft eyes again beguile, 

Enchanting still with the old sweet emile, 

When to-morrow shall be to-day ? 


When to-morrow shall be to-day, 
And the clay shall return to clay, 
When words of unkindness are past recall, 
And willows are weeping over all, 
Will our sorrows sink in the river of rest, 
ber our names. be numbered among the 
blest, 
When to-morrow shall be to-day, 
When all our morrows shall be to-day? 
¢.. 462. 








LORD OF HER LOVE. 


—:0:— 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


Diynzer at Knarlsborough Castle is a very 
quiet, not to say dull, affair the first even- 
ing of Miss Musgrave’s arrival there; but she 
does not seem to be much affected by it. Her 
spirits are most excellent; she talks and 
laughs enough for the whole party, regardless 
of the fact that her sallies are nét met with 
general hilarity. She is obeying orders. Sybil 
summoned her to her room just before they des- 
cended, and in a few concise words told her 
exactly what she must do, and Lottie is toc 
wise to act contrary to Sybil’s wishes. 

Sadie is not present at the meal, and Lord 
Ardean looks grave and stern. 

Sybil notices his reserve, his constraint, to- 
wards Philip, also with pain Mr. Brewer ob- 
serves his host’s obvious displeasure and dis- 
like. She is very quiet, but her spirits are 
equally as high as Lottie’s. 

“Tt is passing all description,” she says, 
to hercelf. ‘* Who would have imagined that 
fortune would have treated me so kindly ? 
The mystery is deeper now than I imagined. 
That girl’s secret is not only a great one, but 
an awful one to her. What can it be, and 
what connection bas Gerald Musgrave with 
it? Imust work on that string—I must test 
ber again and again. Can she be mixed up in 
his disappearance? It seems credible. Her 
start when she first met Lottie, what does 
that argue ? That she traced some resem- 
blance, Otherwise, why need she start? She 
was prepared to'meet a Musgrave—ah!!””—Sy bil 
clenches her right fingers under the covering 
of her silken sling—‘' there is the clue—there 
was afalse name! Good, I am progressing. 
Then the mention of Upper Wentworth, that 
must be followed ; and, lastly, her fainting 
fit at sight of Gerald Musgrave’s picture. It 
18 a perfect play! I would not have missed 


this for worlds, even if I had not been so 
closely connected with it. How wonderfal 
it all is! Ican scarcely believe my luck. I 
would give a good deal for Gerald Musgrave 
to walk in here to-night. I wonder if I 
should be very much out in as. calculations ? 
I don’t think so, I have served an apprentice- 
ship at these sort of things.” Her beautiful 
face grows hard as she muses this, and then 
a emile breaks on her lips; ‘‘ And therefore, 
when I read the signs so easily, I need not 
imagine I am very wrong in guessing that my 
Lady Ardean knows more of the missing 
Gerald Musgrave than she would care for us to 
know. How artful, how deep these childlike 
women are! I never gave her credit for so 
much knavery.” 

And while she is thinking this she is speak- 
ing in a soft, low voice to Niel, smiling now 


and then in a sweet, gentle fashion that makes 


Philip Brewer's blood boil. 


7: d heavens! could anything be more | 


unfortunate ?’”’ he thinks, despairingly, as he 
turns over Niel’s strange manner to himeelf. 
‘* He evidently doubts me,and while these two 





ing fit has worked, poor child! Hers is not 
, the brain of a conspirator, and the sudden 
‘pang that was born when she saw Niel and 


Sybil together has almost obliterated the con-- 


fusion and horror that came upon her as sho 

, beheld Jack's handsome, ¢ruel pictured face, 

| She sits till early dawn creeps into the sky; 

, the fire has gone out; it is bitterly cold, but 

i = does not move, only sits and looks at the 
oor. 


“ He need not bave locked it,’’ she murmurs. 


now and then. ‘‘I—I—understand.. He is 
, tired of me; he wants me no more. But E 
should not have gone!” 

When the clock chimes seven she rises with 

difficulty, and gets into the large bed. 

Her maid will come in an hoar, and Sadie is 
‘wise enough to know, even if Niel had not 
pointed it out to her, that if Mary saw her in 
this plight she would be more than astonished. 
She must act her part for a little while until 
she sees how things go. The future lies black 
and dreary befor her, and she weeps bitter 
; tears as she rests there alone and desolate. 

* * * * 





devils of women are here I shall have no} Philip has tried to write a cheerful letter to 
chance of righting myself. What is to be Bee, bat it is a very difficult task. He has 
done? I can't go away and leave that poor, nothing but failure and mortification to con- 
child to face all this trouble.” | fess, and he will not do this till all subterfuge 

Sybil retires early. She makes an excuse is necessarily ended. 
of fatigue, and with Lottie’s aid goes to her; A week has gone since he came to Knarls- 
room; and Niel, with a muttered apolegy, borough, and he must have been both a fool 
rises, and leaves Philip and Lord Graffird and blind if he had not read the resentment 
alone together. | and suspicious doubt with which Lord Ardean 

He wants tobe by himself, to think ,to try regards him, the undisguised misery written 
and solve the hideous mystery, while upstairs on Sudie's lovely face, and the triumph thas 
Sadie lies on a couch in her dainty room, gleams in Sybil's eyes. 
listening, hungering for himtocome, yetdread-| He knows nothing, of course, of what has 
ing to meet him when she remembers that he taken place between Sadie and Niel since the 
lives in total ignorance of her cruel past. | night of her fainting fit, but he conjectures the 
Poor child! she is almost beside herself with | worst, and he spends hours planning and 
the events of the day. ' thinking how he can aid them and overthrow 

Even yet, she has not realized that Jack Sybil Warner. 

Ronalds and Gerald Musgrave were one and| ‘ Where is the man's sense?” he sometimes 
the same man. She only knows that she has rays angrily to himself of Niel. ‘He has 
gazed on his pictured face, that in a dim, hor- been bitten once by this cat; why trust her 
rible way the old weary complications are re- again?” 

turning to her, and thata newand moreawful; But herein Philip shows a want of perspi- 
pain has pierced her heart to-night. | cuity; he literally is ignorant of the power 

To have watched Niel and Sybil Warner to- such women as Sybil possess, or how delicately 
night together would be more than she coulfl and ingeniously she is working her way now 
stand; her eyes are haunted by the memory , with the man whom she craves for, with such 
of that pelle: beautiful woman clinging to wild, unreasoning passion that must not dese- 
Niel—the man who once worshipped her, and _ crate the word love. No, he knows nothing of 
whom now, perhaps—— her wiles, her marvellous tact, but he is quick 

Here Sadie covers her face with her hands, ' to see the deference, the friendship which Niel 
and a pang of remorse goes through her as she bestows on her, and the sight is almost as 
recalls Bee's strenuous endeavour to keep , bitter to him as it is to poor Sadie. 

Sybil Warner out of the house. To her the past week has been nothing 

“If—if I had taken Bee's advice all this short of torture. Niel has spoken to her only 
would not have happened!” she moans, and. when courtesy and duty demanded it; he has 
then she tries to console herself, and to grow ; left her on every possible occasion to sit be- 
calm by the time Niel shall come. side Sybil; he has separated himself from her 

The hours pass like lead to Sadie; each'as though she were somedishonoured thing ; 
minute is an hour, and still he does not come. | but even this grief has not been so bad as her 

At last, as her head is throbbing and her conversations with Sybil and Lottie. 
heart aching, she hears his step. He opens | No matter what theme is started, the sub- 
the door and enters the room. | ject always comes round to Gerald Musgrave 

She pushes herself into a sitting position, land Upper Wentworth, and Sadie always 
and looks wistfully at him, but jealousy, doubt, leaves her guests with the painful knowledge 
suspicion, are reigning in Niel’s frank, loyal, that she has betrayed her anxiety, and put 
heart, and he makes no responsive smile. herself deeper in their power. 

“‘ Are you not unwise?” he says, coldly andj Now, more than ever, she deplores her 
curtly. ‘ You will be ill if you do not go to! weaknessin having kept her secret from Niel— 
bed. Pray do so at once, or your maid may | now, when the net seems closing around her, 
come in, and make some remark.” and he stands aloof from her as a total 

He crosses the room as he speaks, and opens stranger. 
the door that leads to his re. age ; and } Her only moments of ease are when she can. 
without a glance or another word he goes in speak with Philip, but though he longs to 
and turns the lock behind him. comfort her with all his heart, he sees that he 

Sadie sits and stares at the closed oaken’ must not permit her confidences. “ 
door. She has made no mistake; it is no} Niel is always watching them, and Sybil 
cruel dream—Niel has left her for ever; gone never fails to make some pretty cutting re- 
is the brief, brief happinecs, the sunshine of mark when she finds them together. It is at 
life has departed. Sadie readsin this action the end of the week that Philip makes & 
that something has come to alienate her hus- ; sudden resolution. : 
band from her; and in her distraught condi-/ ‘I will cend for my darling. She need not 
tion she is incapable of telling herself whatit come here direct, but be close by, so that 
is, though her jealousy points to Sybil, and Sadie can see her. I wish to Heaven some- 
whispers that the old love is awakened, and thing would happen to clear out this crew, 
that her reign is done. Surely Ardean can seen now what a shar 

She is not sensible of the mischief her faint-' this illness is! Why, that doctor's face alone 
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convicts him. The whole thing has been a 
plant, a clever—unscropulous plant—to rain 
Sadie’s happiness, and probably make a great 
lady of that woman Warner. It would not 
be wise to insist on Bee’s coming here, bat I 
eball be happier if I know she is in the neigh- 
bourhood.” 

Consequently he writes to Bee, and before 
the next day has grown into night a pretty 
little lady has taken up her abode ina farm- 
house about a mile outside Knarlsborough 
grounds, 

“The people know me, and I can trust 
them,’’ she writes to Philip. ‘You have not 
summoned me a day too soon. Heaven grant 
I may not be too late; I long to see Sadie, 
poor darling! Ah! she will not call me un- 
jast and cruel now. I will make no move or 
sign till I hear from you, however, and no one 
will know I am here.” 

On receipt of this letter it is hardly neces- 
yo Png say that Philip is more than over- 
joyed. 

‘If ever I have to go I shall not mind now 
so much,” he said to himself, and then he 
pnts on his rough shooting cap, and is about 
to go forth for a walk as faras the farmheuse 
aforenamed, when he sees Sybil Warser 
coming downstairs, clinging to Niel’s strong 
arm. 

She has met him on the landing, and with 
her sweet smile has pleaded her usual weak- 
ness with the usval result. 

“Ah, Mr. Brewer!’ she says. 
out! You lucky man, hew I envy you!” 

“It is not very cold. Do you think it would 
harm you if you wrapped up warmly and 
came for a short drive?” Niel suggests, 
kindly. 

Sybil shakes ber head, 

“T don’t think I dare, 











It is always pleasant to know of a doctor one 
can rely on, and illneas comes to all of us 
some day. Will you give me his address ?”’ 

Philip takes out a note-book and pencil, 
when Sybil gives a little cry. 

“My arm!” she says, faintly; “I—I 
knocked it against the door.” 

“Are you sure it is not hurt?” Niel asks, 
eagerly. 

She tries to smile, and then, as they enter 
the room, she sinks on a low chair. 

‘* Please leave me. I shall be better in a 
moment, Lord Ardean! ”’ 

Niel obeys her, feeling a strange mixture 
of pity and yet contempt for her mingling in 
his breast. Outside he comes upon Philip, 
and, for the first time since he has been at 
the Castle Niel smiles at him, though, why 
the smile should come he does not know, save 
that there is a look in Philip's eyes that wake 
it. 

‘Are you so very eager to have a doctor, 
Brewer?” he asks. 

Philip looks at him steadily. 

‘“‘T wanted to see if my suspicions were cor- 


| reet, that was all.” 


‘* Suspicions!” Niel repeats, with a frown. 

“Yes, of this illness. Can't you see, 
Ardean, how very strange the whele thing is? 
Surely, if Miss Warner be seriously injured, 
she cannot do better than have farther ad- 


vice,” 


“ Going | 


Dr. Douglas would | 


never forgive me if 1 did such a thing witb- | 


out his orders.” 

Philip shrugs his shoulders. 

“It seems to me that you don’t get on as 
well as you should, Miss Warner. Why not 
try some further advice? There is another 
excellent medical man in the village; is there 
not, Lord Ardean?”’ 

“Yes, old Lithgow, a first-rate old chap. 
Do let me urge you to see him, Miss Warner. 
I bate to see you make such slow progress to 
recovery.” 

If a look can kill it is a marvel that Phili 
still stands, so murderous and full of hatred 
is the glance Sybil darts at him. 

“Thanks!” she replies, languidly, though 
her b!ood is coursing wildly through her veins ; 


scarosly do so without hurting Dr. Douglas's 
feelings; and, believe me, Iknow I want 
nothing but time. It is only a question of 
nerves—prostration of the nervous system, 
and [—I am not very strong.” 

Those last few words have their desirsd 
effect on Niel. To Philip they are like gan- 
powder. With a doggedness that is new te 
bim he pursues the theme. 

**Tseem to know Douglas's face so well; 
can't think where I have seen him before, 
Which is his hospital ? Do you remember, Miss 
Warner?” 

“‘T really can't say that I do, but as you 
seem eager to know I will ask him to-day 
when he comes.” 


Sybil has wreathed her lips into a smile, | 


but under the silken sling she has clenched 
her right hand, and longs to strike it across 
Philip’s face, 

“‘Heis here on a visit, I believe; is he 
not?’ Mr. Brewer goes on, aggravatingly. 

“‘ Yes, to some old friends—the Brays, Do 
you know then?” 

Sybil lets her gaze meet his direct. Sheis 
very bold, but Philip sees that this cross ex- 
amination is angering her past all description. 

No,” he answers, sauntering across the 
hal! beside her. 
er—where does Dr. Douglas practice yene- 
raliy, Miss Warner? Your perfect belief and 
¢rust in him inspires me with like confidence. 


The frewn deepens on Niel’s face, but it 
comes not altogether for Philip. These words 
are but a confirmation of the doubt that for 
the first time has sprung in his breast a 
moment ago. 

‘* I don’t like this Douglas!’’ Philip is con- 
tinuing, when, unfortunately, Sadie inter- 
rupts him. She comes hurriedly, eagerly 
towards him. 

‘**Oh, Mr. Brewer !” she says, in quick, low 


| tones, “I have been looking for you every- 
' where. I—.” Then she catches sight of her 


| frown ; and that the chance for bringing home | 


husband, and her words die away, checked as 
they have always done through this long, 
weary week. 

Philip's heart sinks as he sees Niel’s angry 


some truths about Sybil Warner is gone from 


| him again. 


“Do you want me, Lady Ardean?'’ he 


| asks, gently, as Niel with some muttered 


excuse turns on his heels, and walks rapidly 
away. 

Sadie is gazing after her husband with eyes 
that are almost blinded by tears. ‘‘ How 


er | | cruel, how changed he is to her! '’ she thinks. 
‘it is very, very kind of yeu, Lord Ardean, but | 
Iassure you I require no further advice. I could , 





**] have not that pleasure— | 


And then comes the pang of self-reproach ; 
‘but have I not been wicked towards him? 
When—when he knows all, will he not hate 
and loathe me?” 

She does not reply to Philip at first, then 
she looks at him sorrowfully. 

“I did want you, but—but I have forgotten 
what it was now, Mr. Brewer.” 

Philip feels a throb of deepest pity for her. 
Poor child, he sees that she is nearly dis- 
traught with one thing and another; but he 
has no idea of how much suffering she has 
endured this last week. 

‘Tf only Bee were here!” he hears her 
whisper, and his heart leaps with glad- 
ness. 

“Come out with me for a stroll!’ he says, 
eagerly. “It is not very cold to-day, and we 
can have a brisk walk and chat.’” 

**T should like it, but I have not been 
with Miss Warner once to-day yet,’’ falters 
Sadie. 

Philip checks the exclamation that rises to 
his lips, coupled with Sybil’s name. 

“Your health is of far more importance 
than anyone else's here,” he answers, 
promptly. “I know Mrs. Dalrymple would 
insist on looking after you; and since she is 
not here I shall take her place.” 

Sadie’s cheeks are stained with tears, that 
roll, large and bitter, down the sweet, pale 
face. 

‘Oh, Bee! Bee!” she says, sadly, to her- 
self, as the memory of the happy times that 


existed, when Niel’s sister was with them, 
comes to her mind, ‘How I miss you, dear, 
and yet——’’ She stops and gazes earnestly 
at Philip. ‘ Yet I would not have her 
here now; I know she would break her 
heart!” 

‘** You must be brave, dear!” Philip com. 
forts her. “It is only a passing cloud. Ina 
few days these people must go, and then——” 

“Then!” Sadie draws near him. She 
has drawn near him, and is speaking in low, 
agitated tones. ‘ Then—what will happen? 
Mr. Brewer, I am getting frightened. I~. 
Oh! let me come out with you; I feel I mast 
tell you all, or I shall go mad!” 

She is trembling from head to foot, and 
= is a look of intense mental agony on her 

ace. 

“* Wait for me, I shall only be one minute,” 
she adds; and she goes swiftly up the broad 
stairs to fetch her hat and warm cloak. 

Philip stands gazing after, ignerant that 
Sybil from behind the half-closed drawing. 
room door is watching him. 

* Poor child!”* he murmurs. “I shall ad- 
vise her to be frank with Ardean, and tell all. 
It is late, but, please Heaven, not too late. 
What is it she fears, I wonder?” 

Sybil watches her girl hostess come quickly 
across the hall. She sees the anxious air 
with which Philip escorts her out-of-doors, 
and her heart — with malicious delight. 

‘‘They are playing still deeper into my 
, hands; what fools they are. And yet,” her 
brow darkens, ‘‘ that Brewer is not altogether 
a fool. I hate him, he is dangerous; there 
was no mistaking his manner, just now, 
when he spoke of Douglas. He half impressed 
Niel too. I saw that atonce. Well, Mr. 
Brewer, you shall pay for this in double 
measure, or my name is not Sybil Warner!” 

She sits, and is musing thus when the door 
opens, and Niel enters, 

‘‘Are you better?” he asks, gently. ‘“ 
hope you did not hurt your arm?” then ha 
caste a hurried glance round the room. ‘I— 
I thought my wife was here,” he finishes. 

“No, Lam quitealone.” Sybil's face wears 
a flaintive though resigned air. ‘* Lady 

Ardean is so good; it is not right she should 
sit indoors with meall.day. I saw her pass 
through the grounds just now with Mr. 
Brewer; they were evidently discussing state 
| secrets, they looked so grave,” Sybil laughs 
| faintly ; * bat I sup as very old friends 
| they have lots to about. Won’t you sit 
bee, Lord Ardean? You look really quite 
tired.” ‘ 
| ‘There is, indeed, a grey shade on Niel's face ; 
the youth and comeliness that came with his 
great love and happiness have both vanished. 
He is now @ worn, grave: man, prematurely 
ed. 

a Have you known much of this man 
Brewer?’ he asks suddenly, -ignoriog her 
| pretty gesture towards a chair, and standing 
‘rigid and upright with his back to the fire. 
Sybil does not answer at once. 

“I have heard a great deal about him,” 
she says, with a gentle hesitation that is more 
| damning than any words could be. “ He—I 
—I mean, Lord Ardean, that,” with a splen- 

‘did assumption of pain and diffidence, ‘ that 
| Mr. Brewer is scarcely admitted as a friend 
‘in the circle in which I move. I confess,” 
she adds, after # moment’s pause, in which 
| she watches Niel most narrowly, ‘* that I was 
considerably surprised when I found him a 
guest beneath your roof ; but when I percvived 
how warmly Lady Ardean welcomed him, 
and how much she valued his friendship, I, 
| of course, altered my opinion, as she would 
never own him as a friend if he were not all 
he should be!” 

How sweetly she launches the shaft that 
she knows strikes home, Niel comprerses his 
lips, and clenches one hand. How he regrets 
he did not inquire into Philip's intimacy 
with Sadie! He isin a state of mind that is 
not easily described, loving her with a m 
despairing love that is lashed into a passion 
by his deepening jealousy, tormented: by 
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doubts that rise on all sides by the sweetly 
uttered poison that works so insidiously and 
so well; angry with himself for having per- 
mitted Sybil Warner to rest beneath bis roof, 
then fall of self-reproach for permitting such 
an ungenerous thought towards the woman 
who saved his darling’s life. He is in no con- 
dition to bear further trouble with patience, 
and this is not lost on Sybil. 

“Jf even I never learn her secret,” she 
thinks to herself, triumphantly, ‘I hold a 
trump card. Niel is growing mad with 
jealousy against this Brewer! It must be 
fostered, and that will not be difficult, seeing 
they give me so much help themselves.” __ 

Then she talks on in her low, soft voice, 
implanting a sting now and then which lives 
all too surely in Niel’s heart, and yet she is so 
careful, so full of tact and apparent loye 
for Sadie, that he sees nothing of her malice; 
and when he leaves her presence it was the 
bitter knowledge that she-has proved hong 
a pure, tender-hearted w 3. while e, 


the girl he worshipped as something higher’ 


than the angels, is dually emergin es 
beneath the veil of beauty ee) tincooell n 
which he has wrapped her, and is showing. 
herself a deceitful, worldly, even perhaps a 
dishonoured and dishonouring creature. 


And out in the chill, dreary grounds that |” 


surround her magnificent home, Sadie is 
standing, facing Philip Brewer, her eyes large 
and luminous through her tears; her lips as 
white as her cheeks. 

“Tell me, it is not truae—— ?” she is say- 
ing over and over again. 

“TIT kaow it to be false,” Philip answers, 
firmly. “I myself made every inquiry. 
Jack Ronalds is dead as surely as we oné day, 
too, shall die. For Heaven’s sake don’t get 
this notion into your head.” 

“ But—” Sadie pushes back the clusters-of 
dark curls from her brow with a feverish 
action. ‘“‘But they—they say differently. 
They tell me that—his mother has found a 
clue that he is still alive, and will soon be with 
them again. Think—think how awful this is 
tome! Think what I have done; what I am! 
It—it only came to me last night, suddenly. 
How horrible it all was! how I have sinned. 
I am deceiving him, my love ; my one precious 
love! I have linked myself to the one man 
whom my poor father held in such detestation 
and horror; those two things of themselves 
are enough ; but now comes this more terrible 
calamity—a calamity that will not fall on me 
alone, bat on him. He is so prond, so noble. 
His name has never known dishonour nor 
shame, and it is left for me to bring all this 
upon it. Oh! I cannot bear it. I shall go 
mad; or I shall die.” 

And Sadie flings herself face downwards 
on the damp, cold, earth, weeping a bitter 
paroxysm of tears. 

Philip bends over her, and with tender, yet 
strong arms, lifts her to her feet again. He 
makes her sit down on a knarled old tree and 
rest, without speaking for awhile; then he 
begins to comfort her as best he can. 

“You are troubling youggelf over this most 
needlessly, dear,” he says, gently. ‘‘Can you 
not be satisfied that the man who treated 
you so cruelly, so wickedly, is lying in his 
grave?” 

“But are you sure? Have you certain 
proofs? May there not have been some mis- 
take?” ¢ 

.No, none,” Philip replies, firmly, thongh 
bis heart grows suddenly cold. What if it 
should bave been oaly'a ruse on Jack’s part to 
escape the chance of being captured? What 
if the body that was found on the river brink 
ehould have been another man and poor Robert 
Cuthbert’s murderer were even now wandering 
about loose ? 

A cold sweat breaka out on his brow; be 
has never doubted Jack’s death before, but 
Something in Sadie’s agony of fear creeps into 
his mind and chills his heart. Nevertheless, 
he wili not let her cee this, but by every means 
in his power soothes her till he has wooed her 





back to something like composure of confi- 
dence. 

Before they start to walk back to the house 
Philip makes one suggestion. 

“Ardean must know the story without 
any further delay; there has been enough 
mischief done already. As you are so weak 
and ill, poor child !»will you let me take this 
off your shoulders, I¢ will bea painful tack, 
but I will gladly do anything for you, and you 
know it?” . 

Sadie bends her head and kisses his band. 

“« How food, how kind you are!” she says, 
with trembling lips; “ but I cannot let you do 
this, I have sinned, and I must expiate my 
sin. I will tell everything to Niel before I 
g0 to rest to-night.” 

Little does Sadie know what will happen 
before this night shall come, ° 

She parts from Philip with a sensation of 
comfort and relief; though her sorrow, her 
anticipation of misery is great; yet his frank, 
kindly friendship has done her good, and she 
feels she can undertake her confession with 
more strength and hope than an hour ago had 
seemed poseible, 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


to make her way up toher own room. Once 
there, and safely locked in, she falls on her 
kneés, and prays Heaven to give her help in 
this moment of deepest misery. She prays, 
too, that Niel may not suffer too much, and 
that his heart may not be turned against her; 
and when she rises from her knees she feele 
that her prayers will not be altogether in 
vain,: 

Strong in this feeling, and eager to have the 
worst Over at once, she goes downstairs to find 
Niel. 

On the stairs she meets his valet, and asks 
for him, but before he can answer Lottie 
Musgrave replies—she is just passing along the 
corridor in her outdoor attire,— 

‘Lord Ardean bas gone out for the after- 
noon, I fancy, Lady Aydean,”’ she says. “I 
saw him start, and I think I heard him say 
he might not be home to dinner.”’ 

Sadie’s heart sinks. 

‘*Did the Earl leave any message?” she 
asks, turning to the servant. 

‘* He desired me to tell your ladyship that 
he had been summoned on important business 
to Galtown, and that he feared he could not 
return in time for dinner,’’ 

Sadie dismisses him with a gesiure ; she 
restrains her face, but she is bitterly ‘disap- 
pointed, and tears are springing unbiddex to 
her eyes. 

‘Perhaps Sybil can tell you more about 
this ride, Lady Ardean,’’ Lottie observes, 
innocently, yet marking how pale the girl 
grows, ‘‘as I fancy your husband saw her 
before he started.” . 

‘I think I can wait till Niel comes home. I 
am not impatient or curious,” is Sadie's 
reply, given with a very faint emile. 

It isso hard to bear! Just when she has 
called up all her courage and strength to meet 
Niel, and now he is not here, and she will have 
to wait through three or four long dreary 
hours before she can see him. 

Lottie notices the increased pallor and the 
look of pain in the swéet eyes, und imagines 
that it is because she has brought in thai re- 
mark about Sybil, so she goes on in the same 
strain. 

‘I don't quite know, but I believe Lord 
Ardean has gone to execute some commission 
for Sybil. Shall we go down and ask her?” 

But Sadie shrinks back, 


“He. wo.dy' :dbe-ehye- Ruariedly, and with | owners. There are several for Sybil, a packet 


some dignity. ‘* There is no occasion to have 
any cross-examination, Mies Musgrave, as to 
what reason has taken my busband out. Such 
a trifle is really not worthy of remark.’’ 


Lottie feels she is rebuked, and she gets 
angry accordingly, but she finds nothing to say - 


pleasant or unpleasant; and so they pass 


) Savre’s firat action on entering the house is [ 





down the stairs together, and on into the 
drawing-room. 

If Sadie could choose her own pleasure she 
would not approach either of her guests this 
afternoon. She has grown to dread the sound 
of Sybil’s sweet-cruel voice. She feels utterly 
powerless to compete with this woman,whom 
she knows now is her enemy «and her rival. 

But Sadie is no coward. in cases like these. 
As yet Miss Warner is still her supposed 
friend ; at any rate, she is her guest, and, 
therefore, che will not let her be neglected, or 
permit her to see for an instant that she is 
recognized at her true worth. Her heart is 
very heavy and sad as she enters the drawing- 
room, and a presentiment that more troubles 
are at hand hangs vaguely upon her. 

Sybil is looking more than ordinarily beauti- 
ful. There is # flush on her face that en. 
hances her great loveliness beyond descrip- 
tion. Sadie catches a glimpse of her own sad 
sweet image, and she cannot but see how pale 
and puny it is beside this gorgeous woman. 

* You leok quite worn and weary!” cries 
Sybil lightly, aa the girl draws near. “Ido 
hope you are not going to take my place and 
be invalid ? Mr. Brewer should, be scolded for 
taking you such long walks. They are too 
much for you.” 

“We did not walk far!’’ Sadie answers 
quietly. 

“Oh! I thought you had gone miles! 
So did Lord Ardean. You were out such a 
long time.” z 

Sadie flinches, though her pure heart has 
net grasped the full malignant meaning *of 
these words. She is spared as yet the know- 
ledge that Niel doubts her love, and thinks of 
her az false, and with Philip Brewer she looks 
pale and grave as she drews a chair to the 
fire, and takes up come work. 

Sybil longs to seize her, and shake her vio- 
lently. Sadie’s coldnees—her marvellous dig- 
nity—are hateful to her. She feelsthat this 
girl is as far above her as the sun is above the 
earth; and though she may fret and worry her 
—though she may eventually ruin her happi- 
ness and break her heart—she will ever re- 
main above her as pure and morally beautiful 
asthe stars of heaven, Sadie’s silence irri- 
tates her, especially in her excited mood, for 
she has suddenly arrived at the conclusion 
that it is time she commenced her work of de- 
struction, and to that end she has manceuvred 
to get Niel out of the way for the next few 
hours while she begins her wicked operations. 

‘* What are you waiting for, Lottie!" she 
asks impatiently, as she sees ¥fiss Musgrave 
still standing by the window. 

“« For Lord Grafford !”’ isthe prompt reply. 
‘‘Ah ! here he is.” 

‘I met the post-boy coming up the avenue, 
and took the letters from him, Lady Ardean,” 
the young fellow says, as he comes into the 
room. ‘ There is such a budget! I see my 
mother has written to you.” 

Lottie bites her lip suddenly. She is not 
making such good p ss as she had hoped, 
and the very mention of Lady Grafforg’s name 
is to her appalling. 

“I hope it isto say that she is coming to 
stay with us,” Sadie says as lightly and as 
pleasantly as she can; she tries so hard to 
keep her aching, miserable heart hidden from 
the cruel piercing eyes of these two women. 

Lord Grafford grows fiery red; he scarcely 
knows whether he wants his mother to come 
or not. He is an affectionate son; but she 
bas a very strange antipathy to Miss Mus- 
grave. Now Miss Musgrave amuses him and 
takes his thoughts away from Sadie, or he 
would do nothing but sit and dream about her 
all day. 

He hands the letters to their respective 


for Sadie, and one for Lottie Musgrave, who 
grows a shede paler, and withdrawing into a 


i window niche opens it hurriedly. 


The others are deep in their correspondence, 
when a smothered cry breaks from Lottie’s 
lips; she stands like a figure turned to stone, 
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[SADIE GIVES A SMOTHERED CRY, AND, STAGGERING BACK, SEEMS ABOUT TO FALL.] 


and then without looking to right or left ske 
goes rapidly from the room. 

“Oh! I am afraid something has happened, 
T must go to her,’’ Sybil cries, feeling that the 
letter has contained very powerful news indeed 
to upset Lottie’s cold, calculating nature so 
easily. She rises at once, ard Sadie of covrse 
does the same; but Miss Warner is not anxious 
to have a third person present at her interview 
with her friend and confederate. 

““No—no, please don’t trouble,Lady Ardean,” 
she says hurriedly. ‘‘I understand, Lottie, 
and I will come back immediately and tell 
you how she is.” 

And with that she turns and runs from the 
room, utterly forgetting her languid invalid 
movements in her anxiety to know what has 
happened. Sadie cannot fail to remark on 
this strange energy in one who every day 
complains of excessive weakness and debility, 
but she is much too generous-minded to give 
it its true siynificance; and attributes it to 
Sybil’s anxiety over her friend. 

Lord Grsfford is standing looking very 
awkward and uncomfortable as they are left 
alone, and Sudie gives him one faint smile. 

“Tam sure you would like to have a good 
brick walk,” she says, understanding his 
shyness quite easily; “and I don’t suppose 
Miss Mos, rave will expect you to wait for her 
—at any rate, I will explain if you would prefer 


Lord Grafford seizes the opportunity eagerly, 
and strides away; and Sadie, looking after 
him, gives « little sigh. 

“TIT am glad his mother is coming,” she 
thinks to herself, ‘‘ for many reasons.” 

And then she falls thinking and longing for 
Niel to return. 

“ Will he forgive me,” she asks herself with 
a shudder ; “ or will he spurn me from him as 
an outcast or sinner? Oh! if I had only been 
stronger— if I had only told him, how different 
it would have been! I could have borne all 
the cruel hints at the past. I could even have 





faced that more awful trouble—the thought 
that Jack was not dead. Thank Heaven, I 
need not let that come, to torment me.” Mr. 
Brewer would not let me live on in ignorance 
if he thought there was a shred of truth in 
the matter. No—no; he is brave and staunch, 
and he would never have let me drift into my 
happiness unless he had had sure, certain 
proofs that that wretched man was dead.” 

She crouches down by the fire, and gazes 
earnestly into the blazing coals. 

‘No, no; that horrible fear is over, and 
nothing remains but my confession to Niel. 
Oh! my darling; Heaven grant you will for- 
give me. What shall I do if you will not? 
What will become of me? What would my 
life be like without you? This—this week 
has been torture, has nearly killed me, and 
yet I have seen you. I have heard you 
I have sometimes touched your hand. Then, 
what would it*be like if weeks efter weeks 
went by, and I had not even ons of these small 
consolations—only tbe bitter, the hideous 
knowledge that you hated me, that you looked 
on me as a Cishonest, dishonourable woman; 
perhape that you bad forgotten me.” 

She gives a little cry of pain, and hides her 
face in her hands, suddenly. 

‘‘I could never endure it,” she whispers to 
herself. ‘‘ I would die first.” 

She sits long like this. She has forgotten 
all about her guests, of Lottie’s distress, and 
Sybil’s energy. She is lost in her own troubled 
thoughts, wearily longing for the hours to 
pass, and the dread confession to be over. 

Suddenly the door opens and someone comes 
in. Sadie wakes from her reflections with a 
start. It is Sybil Warner; she sweeps up to 
the fire in her usual languid manner, but 
there is an air of excitement, of nervousness, 
about her that at once conveys itself to 
Sadie. 

“T hope you will forgive us for leaving you 
so long, Lady Ardeap,”’ she says, slowly, and 
speaking very deliberately; “but something 








very wonderful has happened, and we were £0 
lost in talking about it that we forgot how 
time was flying.” 

Sadie unconsciously grows paler—why, she 
could not explain if she were asked. 

‘‘I_T hope,” she says, nervously, ‘ that 
Mises Musgrave bas not had bad news ?”’ 

Sybil pauses a moment, very deliberately, 
then she answers the question.| 

“No; she has had good news; very, very 
good news.” 

Sadie’s heart stands still, and ber hands 
grow cold as death. She rises, mechanically, 
to her feet ; and Sybil, watching as a cat does 
@ mouse, sees with exultation how each care- 
fully delivered sentence is going home. 

‘Lottie has heard from her mother by this 
post, Lady Ardean. I am eure your sympa- 
thetic heart will rejoice when you hear that at 
last they have discovered traces of the lost 
Gerald Musgrave; that their search is at end 
now for ever; that Gerald Musgrave is alive 
and close at hand!” 

At her last words Sadie gives a smothered 
cry, and, staggeringaback, seems about to fall, 
but Sybil stretches out her strong hand and 
so holds her while she gazes on the white 
stricken face with so cruel, so triumphantly 
malignant an expression that it is well Sadie’s 
eyes are closed, and she is spared this addi- 
tional pain. 

(To be continued.) 








Any good photographer can easily become an 
expert sketcher in pen and ink. Let him make 
a silver print from his negative, go over the 
outlines of the objects on it wish ink, shade 
them, pour a solution over the print, and lo! 
the photograph is eaten away, and the pen- 
and-ink. ske left in its stead. Thus very 
artistic results may be produced by a simple 
chemical procees. 
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BRANDON BEECHES 
:0:— 
CHAPTER I. 
A CAT'S-EYE RING. 


No one knew why “Beeches.” There was 

nothing in the shape of a beech-tree anywhere 
near it. The name had a supremely English 
flavour about it, and was suggestive of stately 
woods and shady avenues, and old parks with 
deer feeding on the turf, and all the breezy 
sights and sounds that go to make the beauty 
of an English home. 
_ An Australian sun of the fiercest was pour- 
ing down its radiance on the little dwelling 
with the suggestive name, and the birds and 
flowers of another world, as it were, flitted 
and blossomed for its owners—birds of bril- 
liant pa meg and flowers of stately growth 
and elicate colours; but there were many 
times in their lives when Malcolm Thurston 
and his gentle wife would have given a year 
of their lives to look once more on an English 
landscape and inhale the fragrance of English 
woods and hedges in the summer. 

They had emigrated many a long year ago, 
&8 poor as two people could well be who had 
taken their lives into their own hands and 
were pre to do the best they could with 
them. They had married in opposition to the 
wishes of their friends; that is, Malcolm 
Thurston, who had been what bis relations 
called wild, had crowned his folly by marrying 
& penniless girl and making her the sharer of 
his luckless life, instead of breaking faith with 
her and deserting her as his lordly relatives 
would have had him do. 

She was an orphan, and had no regrets in 
leaving England ; she had faith in her husband, 
= pes A mye Mada | a could any 
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They had had a hard life of it at the Anti- 
podes, in the twenty years that had gone over 
their heads, but they had managed to live and 
keep a refined and pleasant home since their 
daughter, the only one left of all their children, 
had grown up. 

Their house had come to be a pretty place 
with the years that had flitted by since they 
found themeelves the sessors of a great, 
barren-looking stretch of land, with a wooden 
hut upon it, only fit for a shepherd to shelter 
from the storms in. 

The hut had long since vanished and a good 
house taken ed ye and the land was culti- 
vated and fenced and looked after in a fashion 
that made the farm a sort of celebrated place 
for good management, and profit too. On the 
whole, Malcolm Thurston had been a lucky 
man. 

We eay “ had been,”’ for the last year before 
our tale begins had been a complete reversion 
of the good fortune that had hitherto been his 
portion, and for the past two weeks the dread 
of losing his home and seeing his wife and 
child obliged to turn out into the world, had 
weighed him down like a nightmare. 

Mrs, Thurston and her daughter knew of 
the impending calamity— there were no secrets 
at the Beeches—at it was with very heavy 
hearts that they saw Mr. Thurston start for 
Sydney one bright summer morning to try a 
last resource—a lawyer in that city, from 
whom he hoped—only hoped, to get some as- 
sistance. 

Only one other person knew of the strait he 
was in besides his own family, and that was a 
young man named Paul Clintock, who was 
associated with Mr. Thurston in the manage- 
ment of the farm. He had come to the colon, 
to see what he could do with himself, an 
chance had thrown him into the way of the 
owner of the Beeches, who at that time wanted 
just such a hand about his place. 

The arrangement had answered very well; 
the young man had shown himself eensible 





and shrewd, and strong and capable withal, 
and everything had gone smoothly. 

Paul Clintock did not live in the house of 
his employer, he boarded at the nearest neigh- 
bour’s, a mile or so away, but he was perfectly 
at ease at the Beeches, and as much at home 
in the house as if he lived there. Somehow, 
though he was — useful, none of the family 
liked him personally. 

Mildred Thurston, the pretty daughter of 
the house, the darling of her parents, and, in- 
deed of everyone who knew her, had a positive 
antipathy to the handsome Paul Clintock. It 
was a case of “‘ Dr. Fell,’’ she told her parents; 
she could not tell why she did not like him, 
but she did not—his eyes were too close to- 
gether, and his lips were too thin. 

She could assign no real reason for her 
antipathy—the young man was always scru- 
pulously polite to her, and gentlemanly and 
refined in his manners. He seldom spoke of 
apy relations, but they understood that he 
had run thro what little money he had in 
England, and come out, as Mr. Thurston 
had done twenty years before, penniless. 

It so happened that Paul Clintock was also 
away while Mr. Thurston went to Sydney on 
his disagreeable errand, and both Mildred and 
her mother felt relieved by his absence. He 
knew of the straits the family were in, and 
sympathised with the misfortune he was 
powerless to avert ; but they could better bear 
the suspense with no eyes but their own to 
witness their trouble, and they were very 
thankful that business of his own had taken 
Mr. Clintock away. 7 

He did occasionally make a journey on his 
own account. He had some friends north of 
the little settlement where they lived, and 
some even as far away as Brisbane. It was 
to Brisbane he was gone now, and his abeence 
would extend to a week altogether. ‘ 

There were two days of the week still left 
when Mildred went down the road that led to 
the station—a tiny staticn had arisen within 
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walking distance in the past year, with two 
trains a day stopping at it, and the family at 
Brandon Beeches felt themselves quite within 
reach of the great world in consequence. 

A sweet rosebud of a girl was Mildred 
Thurston—a bonnie English lass, though she 
had never seen her parents’ native land, and 
to all appearances was never likely to do so. 
Sheloved the unknown country as passionately 
as ber mother did, and was never tired of 
hearing how things were done in England, 
and how English people looked and. spoke. 
She knew London by heart from constant 
study of the best maps and much teaching, 
and mapy a dweller in the great city might 
have learned its topography from the fair- 
haired Australian girl. .- 

Very charming she looked in her white 
dress and hat as she stood before her mother 
and bade ber be of good cheer. 

“T am going to station, mammie dear,” 
she said. “And I am geing to bring back 
papa and the luck as weil,” 


**T am afraid not the luck, dear. I think it~ 


was . eee journey. I wish he had not 
‘one |’ 

or I don’t, mammie. I believé he will bring 

back good news. We are to be lucky this 

year, you know—old Chickamaroe said so.” 

Chickamaroo was an old native woman whose 
name no one could quite guess—the extra- 
ordinary sppellation to which ebe had ceme to 
answer as if it belonged to ber beiug the 
nearest approach to it that any Saxon mouth 
could accomplish. 

“ Didn't she bless the houre and everything 
in it, and call upon her special gods to pour 
out all the good things of this world on our 
our heads when papa helped her out of the 
hole that night? It is coming true. I have 





ee 


year; and the garden has never done better; | 


and a black cat walked into the kitchen this 
very morning—a creature that must have 
dropped from the moon I verily believe—and 
she has taken up her quarters in Snap’s old 


basket, and means tostay there! What ill-luck © overcome to notice that her husband wae un- ; Cevic inscription at the back of the setting. 


can come to us after such wonders happen- 
ing ? ” 

*“* Ah, my dear, Iam afraid Chickamaroo's 
blessing, like her tumble, came of drink. And 
as for the black cat— where cream is cats will 


come. I don’t want to damp your hopes, my 


come along. It crawled like a long snake 
across the side of the hill, and she had worked 
herself almost into a fever by the time it 
steamed into the station. 

She sprang to her father’s side as he left 
the carriage, and looked eagerly into his face. 
It was pale and tired-looking, and certainly 
there was not a trace of glacness in it as he 
stooped to kiss her and return her greeting. 
Silently, and not daring to ask him a ques- 
tion, she walked by his side out ef the station ; 
and it was not till they were well out of 
hearing of the men about the place that she 
ventured to address him. - 

“ Papa,”’ she said, softly. 

“My dear?” 

There was no ring in the voice; it Was 
like his looks, weary and trouble-laden, and 
her heart sank. 

“Is it—have you?—I mean can anything 
7 so . he ? Ob d 

\g at t money » yO8, My dear, 
that “s ms we Per aye? 

** Settled, papa i you oy 

* Yes, dear.’’ RS, ¥ Gs 

“ ae a shall not have to give up the 

73 de 


“No, child; our home is safe, . Don’t look) ah 





“It is not—it was obtained under exceptional 
circumstances.” 

He did not say what circumstances, and 
the young man could not ask any questions; 
but he would have given a good deal just 
then to know how the sum was obtained, and 
from whom. He was rather disappointed 


that it had been ured so easily ; he meant 
to marry Mil some day in spite of her un. 
concealed dislike, and Mr. Thurston, poor and 


hampered by difficulties that he could not 
surmount, would have been much more easy 
to deal with than, Mr, Thurston prosperous 
and easy in mind and” pocket. 

Paul Olintock loved himself better than any. 
thing the face of the earth, but he loved 
Mildred Thurston next best, and he had made 
=p his mind that she sheuld be his wife. 

ow the event was goingee brought, about 
he did not quite knew ; had tried) making 
love to the young lady, and had been repulsed 
with such indignant scorn that he had not 

a@. word to say for himself afterwards, 
deft her presence thoroughly re- 

jain. his end somehow, and to re- 

Geelf on ber afterwards. He loved 

t when she was his—and 
onld make her feel that he 















at me with such very wide Open ‘ Tt is 
all right, and there will be“no t about 
the money. It is mine ony 
“Tam so glad—so glad!” ~ ’ 
And to prove how glad she was, Mildred 
burst into tears and cried as if her heart would. 


tne: 


arston said, putting his arm round noses had been abstracted, and 


break. ae 

“ My dear, there is nothing to’ cry.about,” 
Mr. Th 
her. 


. Mildred’ 
it; she had said “ No¥ 
very easy terms.” (of it as far as she was Concerned. 


was master 





t no more about 
there was an end 


The mail came by-and-by, ‘letters and 
pers, the Sydney dailies full of a great rob- 
Pery that had been cleverly perpetrated at 
place of business of one of the richest 
pin the place. A large quantity of 

the thief had 


“We are saved from a terrible misfor-, been clever enough to get-rid of them in 
tune, and it is not likely to threaten us again, | various places in an incredibly short space of 


4 t is all.” 
never had so many chickens as I have this | —* 


He was not like himself. The old hearty 
ring seemed to have gone out of his voice, and 


time. Meney was notall that had been taken. 
In the safe that had been forced was some 
jewellery belonging to a clientof the gentleman 


there was no gladness in bis face as he looked : whose office had been visited. One article 
at her and bade ber dry her eyes, or her | was especially noticeable—a ring of great an- 
mother would be frightened. | tiquity and rarity, a large cat’s eye stone set 

Mrs. Thurston was too much agitated and ‘ound with coloured gems, and having a Sara- 


| jike himeelf. Their home was safe, and she One of the missing notes, too, bad a curious 


ion. ; 
dosting, bat. qpanet, chare. it) :d:: eamnet | what I have gone through during the last few 


share it!” 
*‘ Now, mammie darling, you are not to cry 


and talk like that; you have just been fretting | 


yourself ill.”’ 
And Mildred put her soft arms round her 


mother’s neck, and made her look up and } 


smile back at her, It was a faded, worn- 
looking face that she kissed so lovingly ; 
pretty and placid it would always be, but the 
cares of twenty years had left, their impress 
on it, and it was touched here and there with 
the lines that tell their own story. The hair 
that lay softly and smoothly on the fair fore- 
head was almost white, and yet Mrs. Thur- 
ston was not much past forty. ‘ The lady” 
everybody that saw her called her instinc- 
tively, and a true lady she was in every sense 
of the word. 


could realize nothing else for the moment. 
Presently she, too, noticed her husband's pre- 
occupied manner and grave face. 

“ Darling! it is nothing.” he said, gently, 
‘only reaction. No one but myself can tell 


days. I thought I had ruined you, dear one, 
and lost our home.” 
‘* And it is quite safe now, Malcolm ?” 


** Quite, little wife! And what is more, it | 


is as good as free of debt. 1 got the money 


! on marvellously easy terms.” 


**On what terme, dear? It was borrowed, 
of course?’ - 
‘Yes, but my creditor will not press me. 


; You shall know all to-morrow ; I am tired, 


She dried the tears that Jay on ber cheeks, | 


and kissed her daughter as she stooped over 
her ; and then, as the slight form disappeared 
round the corner of the house, she bent her 


head again and wept passionate tears over the | 


ruin that she believed could not be averted. 
She loved her home and all in it with a cling- 
ing affection. She had watched it grow from 
the tiny beginning that two well-nigh penniless 
people were able to make into a comfortable, 
almost luxurious place, and it was very dear 
to her. 

It was as dear to Mildred, whose heart was 
aching with a sick dread as she walked along 
in spite of her brave words, to her mother. She 
dreaded seeing the train come in and hearing 
her father’s voice. It would have no good 


tidings for her, she felt sure of that. She i 
could see the train a long time before it | 


stepped, and oh! how slowly it seemed to 


endorsement—‘' Ursula Gretel, Wife of Hans,” 
‘the worthy lady evidently having been under 
the impression that-it was necessary to be 
explicit. 

The note was a very old one, and it was 
hardly hoped that it would still be in existence, 
but its deecription was. given in the hope that 
it might possibly be traced. 

* An odd affair!” Pual Clintock said, laying 
down his paper. o 

“Very,” Mr. Thurston said, indifferently. 
| His thoughts were roaming far away, sent fly- 
ing by the letter he had been reading. 

He rose abruptly and went to his own 
room, and they heard him shut his door with 

| & snap. " 
a Thine he has no bad news,” his wife said, 





and feel as if everything was unreal to- ‘anxiously. ‘Letters always seem to make 
night.” 4 | me nervous now.” 

‘80 the help is not unreal nothing else’ There was no bad news, The letters were all 
signifies,” Mrs. Thurston said, and he took | pod, he told Mildred when she asked him; 
out his pdcket-book and showed her the pnt he was oddly preoccupied and silent. It 
money—crisp bank-notes and shining gold— was very nice to have the freedom of home 
and thankful tears filled her eyes and ran restored, and to feel that it was their very 
down her cheeks as she kissed him with heart- own again; and the lazy days, as Mildred 
felt sympathy. called them, slipped by till a week had passed 

Mildred was satisfied to know that her since her father’s coming and the news of that 
father had obtained the money eomehow, and Sydney robbery. No clue had been obtained 
was not to be pressed for immediate payment. | to the guilty parties; the police seemed com- 
She asked no more questions about the busi-' pletely at fault, but their efforts and failures 
ness, but went about the house singing like a ' did not much affect the quiet lives of the in- 
bird in the very lightness and tha essof mates of Brandon Beeches. 
her heart. Mildred was sitting by herself in her father’s 
The next day brought Paul Clintock back room, he had taken his wife on a visit to & 
again. He was all congratulations and smiles, | neighbour about a mile distant, and they 
but to Mildred there seemed a false ring in; would be away some hours. She was singing 
his heartiness and a curious look in his eyes , merrily over some sewing when Paul Cliutock 
as he watched her father's face. put his head in at the door, 


“You are very fortunate, Mr. Thurston,” 
he said, as they sat all together after break. 
fast, talking and waiting for the post hour. 

“tom.” 

‘‘ Such a large sum of money is not often 
procured so easily.” 


‘‘Ts Mr. Thurston back?’ he asked. 

“No; he said about seven I might expect 
him.” ’ 

“Oh dear!" the young man said, in & 
' disappointed tone. ‘How very unlucky! 
Graham’s people from the Belt farm have 


har 
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ea ieee -_— ———— 
sent for those papers about the sheep—you 
know what I mean.” 

«Oh, yes.” 

“J think they mean buying if they could 
get them at once, and if I had those estimates 
about the food and so forth that. your father 
drew up, I could clinch the bargain at once. 
It isa pity, for I know he is anxious to get 
them sold.” 

«| know he is,” Mildred said. ‘If he has 
only not taken his keys I can get them for 
you. I know they are in his desk.” 

She left the room as she spoke, and the 
young man looked after her with a smile that 
would have been an ugly one if he bad been 
sure no eyes could see him; as it was, it was 
slightly cynical. 

‘You are very lovely this morning, my wife 
that is to be!” he said to himself. ‘* My wife 
that shall be in spite of the fates !"’ 

Mildred came back ina very short time with 
the keys in her hand. ¢ 

“I found them in papa’s pocket,” she said. 
“Isn't it lucky ?”’ . 

“ Very,” Paul Clintook replied. ‘ Will you 
get me the paper, please, Miss Thurston? I 
am in a hurry.” 

«I think it was in this littie drawer,” Mil- 
dred said, pulling 2 eee inside place. Paul 
had come up quite to her so that he could 
see all that was in the desk as well as herself. 
It was not a secret place. Mr. Thurston kept 
all his business matters there, and the young 
man had sat at it for his own part of the 
writing many a time. 

There were some papers in the little drawer 
that Mildred open 
else—a crumpled-up bit of 
hard wrapped up in it, which slipped from her 
fingers and rolled to the floor, sending out 
great flashes of light in the sun-hine as it spun 
— before it finally settled down under the 
table. 

In @ moment Paul had picked it up, and the 





, and there was something | 
perand something - 


two were looking at each other with blanched | 
faces and quivering lips, utterly unable to | 


frame a single word. 


The cat’s-eye ring, with the setting of gems | 
' the trust.” 


and the Saracenic inscription at the back, was 
glittering in the hand ef Pxvl Clintock, and 
Mildred's trembling fingers held the old bank- 
note inscribed with the name of “ Ursula 
Gretel, wife-of Hans!” 





CHAPTER II. 
THE PRICE OF A SERVICE. 


Mixprep was the first to speak, 

“Give that to me!” she said, in a sharp, 
hard tone, “it is papa’s. Yqu shonld not 
a come looking over my shoulder like 

at,’ 


“Thad no idea the desk. held any secrets, | 


or I would not have done so!” Paul Clintock 
replied, still holding the ring, and looking at 
it with a dazed expression in hisface. ‘“ How 
came it here?” 

“What?” 

“ This ring, and that bank note in your hand. 
You know them as well as I do! They have 
been inquired for all over Anstralia—it is a 
little odd that you and I should find them!” 

“Papa knows—he will explain!” Mildred 
said, her breath coming in gaeps, and her 
whole frame trembling. She was beginning 
to realize what the finding of these two articles 
must mean. 

‘Give it me back!” she said, passionately, 
“T had no-business to come here—you had no 
business to ask me'to do it! Oh, if papa 
would only come home!” 

“Tt is just as well he should not come home 
and see these things in our hands,” the young 
man said, quietly. “ Don’t look so frightened, 
Mildred, my darling! Ah! forgive me, I did 





not mean to Jet the word slip out; but you | 
know what I feel—what I ehall feel to my dy- | 


ing day for you! you will always be my dar- 
ling, treat me as you will. I will not talk of 


that now, only of what we have discovered. | 





Ah! why did he not destroy them or dispose 
of them somewhere safely? We need never 
have known anything about it then!” 

He spoke half to himself, looking gravely at 
the ring he held, and Mildred stared blankly 
at him, the whole meaning of the discovery 
beginning to break in upon her. 

The money which her father had procured 
from somewhere—neither she nor her mother 
knew where—his evident low spirits and pre- 
occupation when he came back from that jour- 
ney to Sydney, and a certain nervousness that 
seemed to have been upon him ever since, all 
came before her with horrible suggestiveness, 
and seemed to chill her to the heart. 

Oh! if she had only let the desk alone and 
never opened it, or if she alone had seen what 
was hidden there! Half of the horror of the 
dreadful discovery would have been taken 
away if it had been hers alone, but Paul Clin- 
took had seen what she found ! 

Paul, who was poor, and to whom the big 
reward that was offered would be an object! 
What would he do? Would he denounce her | 
father as a—. Bah! the idea was ridiculous! | 
Her loved and honoured father, to whom the 
thought of dishonour was as impossible as to | 
an innocent child to whom the meaning of the 
word was unknown! He would explain—she 
would tell him how she had come to go to his } 
desk, and he would tell her how the ring and ' 
the bank-note came to be there. 

She turned to Paul Clintock and held ont ' 
her hand for the ring. } 

*‘ Give it to me, please,” she said. ‘I will: 
put it back till papa comes home; he will tell 
us what he is going to do with them. He has} 
found them, of course.’’ i 

“ Of course,” Paul replied, in a curious tone. , 
‘‘ Mr, Thurston will kaow very well what to } 
do with these little articles. I wonder that a 
man of his sense and clearheadedness ventured 
to leave them where even his daughter could , 
see them.” 

‘« What do you mean?” ' 

“Just this. That you and I hold your 
father’s good name and his safety in our hands. 
It is for us to decide what we shall do with 





“Do! You will not betray him?” 

“That is an ugly word to use, Mildred. I 
will keep the secret on a condition!” 

“ What is is?” 

‘* You can save your father from any conse- : 
quences of what we have seen being dis- ! 
covered, if you will. His safety rests with 
you.” 

“ How ? ” 

‘I will be silent on one condition. I will 
take any oath you like that not a breath of 
eae we two have seen shall ever pass my lips 
if——” 

He drew her close to him as he spoke and ' 
whispered the remainder of his words into 
her ear. She looked-at him a moment in un- | 
disguised amazement and-then recoiled, with | 
fear and aversion in her eyes. 

“No!” she gasped, in a faltering voice. 
‘No, I cannot!” 

“ Do not say ‘no’ too hastily,” he said, quietly 
enough. ‘“ Think over what I have said; your 
father’s liberty and honour are in your hands. 
If you say me nay——” 

‘* Well,” she said, sharply—she could not 
command her voice to speak calmly— if I 
do?” 

‘‘ Then I go to Sydney with this ring in my 
hand and ask the police there for the reward 
they are offering. It is a large one.” 

** Yes, I know,”’ she said, witha gasp. “Mr. ° 
Clintock— Paul, have mercy! What have I 
ever done to you that you should ask such a 
price at my hand for one little favour ?”’ 

** Little! You have curious notions of the 
value of things, Miss Thurston. Most daugh- 
ters would think nothing too much to give 
for the service I will render to you for that 
one little word ‘yes!’ The price is not a 
heavy one; what I should get from the Gov- 
ernment would be of far more money value 
to me.” 

‘“* Perhaps you would like the money better!” 


} found it, 


she said, with a touch of scorn. ‘ You had 
better go and earn it, Paul Clintock. It is 
some horrible lie; my father is as innocent 
of what you fancy as I am. It can be ex- 
plained.” 

“Not easily, I fancy. There are ugly 
rumours afloat already about the money 
which he found just at the right time. I have 
only to speak, and all that is mysterious will 
be clear at once. It is for you to decide 
whether I shall speak or not.” 

‘‘No, no!” she faltered, bursting into pas- 
sionate tears now, her self-control a thing of 
the past. “I cannot—I will not!” 

‘Very well,” he said, coldly, ‘‘ You have 
chosen then.” 

“Stop!” she exclaimed. ‘Give me time; 
it is too horrible. I must have space to think 
= understand ; if can all be explained. Papa 
wili——_—” 

“* Will not thank his daughter for condemn- 
ing him to the consequences of his crime. 
Ah ! you wince at the word. It isa plain one, 
is it not? but it is the right one to use. Mr. 
Thurston in prison will have plenty of time 
to reflect on the humanity of his child, who 
might have saved him and would not.” 

‘Oh! you are cruel, cruel! ’’ Mildred said, 
passionately. ‘' Give me till to-morrow.” 

“A good smith always strikes while the 
iron is hottest,’ Paul C.ntock said. “I 
will not wait till mine cools. I will give you 
five minutes, Mildred. Ah, it ought not to 
take you as long as that to decide. Come, 
think of what I have said—your father’s safety 
or——”’ 

“« You give me no choiee,”’ she said, despair- 
ingly. “I must consent, you kaow it, but 
I will have conditions on my side, i——”’ 

“You shall have anything in reason.’’ 

‘ Thenswear that you will keep the secret !’’ 

**T am ready to do that by any oath you 
may impose, and it shall be kept.” 

‘ And swear to let me alone, never to ap- 
proach me till I shall ask you to do so; 
never to allude in any way to the compact 
between us, or to betray me to anyone.” 

“T willswear it,” he said, with asmile, “ with- 
out fear, for I know that the day will come 


‘when you will remove the veto yeu have put 


upon my actions, when we shall beas though 


| this mieerable secret had never entered into 
‘our daily lives. 


Give me your hand upon 
what you have just promised.” 

With a look of unutterable loathing, but 
with a gesture as if she were forced to the 
action against her will, she slowly held out 
her hand and laid it in his. He grasped it 
warmly, and carried it to his lips. 

** Don’t !’? shesaid, with a shiver. ‘I have 
promised enough; leave me alone, orI shall go 
mad!” 


‘* T will not trouble you,” hereplied. ‘Give 
me the note.” 

‘“‘ What are you going to do with it?” 

“Put it back exactly where we, that is, you 
Mr. Thurston must never know it 
has been discovered. I will find a way to give 
him a hint to get rid of it. I think I can do it 
without his knowing that it has been dis- 
covered. Darling! well then, Mildred—Miss 
Thurston, if you will.” 

‘‘That will be best,’’ she said, shortly. 

‘* Miss Thurston then be it. Do'not look so 
shocked and unnerved ; your face will betray 
that something is wrong directly, and who 
knows who may be on the watch? ’”’ 

‘On the watch?” 

** Yes; it is no secret, this robbery, and some 
clue may have been given to the place where 
to look. Don't look so frightened. I said may 
have been. It will be well for us ulways to be 
on our guard; scared faces and trembling lips 
have taught shrewd people where to look for 
many ® great criminal.” 

‘‘ They shall teach nothing here,’ Mildred 
said, resolutely, stilling her trembling with a 
mighty effort, and forcing her pale lips into a 
smile as if she feared that even then, as they 
stood talking, there might be listening ears 
and watchful eyes. 

She watched him in absolute silence, as he 
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replaced the note and the ring exactly where 
they had been, and locked the desk. He handed 
her the keys, saying,— 

“It is safe now; only you and I know it;” 
and then, with a few more low.spoken words, 
he went his way to his business on the farm, 
and left her. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thurston did not return till late 
in the evening—she bright and cheerful, invigo- 
rated by her little outing ; he grave and silent 
as he had been of late, with a look in his face 
as if some secret care were weighing him 
down. 

Mildred understood it now. She knew the 
secret which seemed to be crushing out her 
father’s life, and she. longed to tell him that 
she did so. She longed to throw her arms round 
his neck as she would have done before that 
fatal journey, and whisper that she knew all, 
and would help him to keep the terrible thing 
from the knowledge of anyone else. But a 
bar seemed to have suddenly risen up between 
Malcolm Thurston and his household. He had 
a concealed care that was pressing him down, 
and crushing out the life that had been such a 
charm in his everyday manner. 

Mrs. Thurston noticed the paleness of her 
child’s face and her distrait manner, and asked 
her what ailed her. 

‘You have been dull here by yourself, 
darling!” she said. ‘‘ I am so sorry; we could 
have taken you after all if we had only known. 
It was a blunder our not doing so.” 

‘It was better not, mammie dear,” the girl 
said, listlessly. ‘I have a racking headache, 
and should have been but poor company. I 
think I will go to bed.”’ 

‘** Perhaps you had better, dear,”’ her mother 
said, and Mildred stooped over her chair and 
kissed her, and then went up to her father and 
put her hand in his. 

‘What, no kiss!’’ he said, wondering at 
her, for she was generally the most demon- 





strative of daughters. ‘‘ Are we growing cere- | 
monious at the Beeches? My dear child, you ' 


do look ill. What have you been doing while | 


we have been away?” 

“* Nothing, papa.” 

‘Then nothing has made you look very pale. 
Go to sleep, and leave your headache on your 
pillow, there’s a good girl.” 

He drew her to him and kissed her tenderly, 


he embraced her. 

** Whatever ails her?’ he said, to his wife 
when she was gone. “She looks quite ill.” 

“‘Headaches are tiresome things,’’ Mrs. 
Thurston said, ‘‘and when Millie does have 
one it is generally a bad one. I will go up 
and see about her.” 

But Mildred’s door was fast—a most unusual 
thing—and her mother could not get in. 

“Itis all right, mammie dear,’’ the girl’s 
voice answered from her bed; “the Jatch 
won’t hold, and the brownie was in the room, 
so I turned him out and fastened the door.” 

The brownie was a big cat, the pet of the 
household, devotedly attached to Mildred, but 
not to be allowed in the bedrooms; and Mrs. 
Thurston, asking another question about the 
headache, was perfectly satisfied. 

It was better, Mildred said, ever so much 


| 
| 


! 


strangely preoccupied and missed her from 
but he felt a little shiver run through her as | his side while he was at his desk answering 








| worry lately that it seems to have changed 


better already ; she would be quite well after | 


a night’s sleep. And the mother went to bed 
herself, quite happy about her daughter, and 
never dreaming that there was no sleep in 
that other room, where Mildred was awake 
and pacing up and down, cryingand wring- 
ing her hands in passionate despair. 

All the light and on had suddenly 
died out of her life, and left it cold and dark. 
There was only one bright spot in it for her 
now—her mother. It was for her dear sake 
that she had consented to the proposal made 
to her by Paul Clintock. If the wretched 
secret that her father’s desk held were to be 
known it would kill her gentle mother; and 
Mildred would have died a hundred deaths to 
have kept sorrow that she could avert away 
from that dear head. 


She was hardly thinking of herselfin that fore a sorrowful past, and being brought face 
weary night’s vigil, What mattered it if to face with things and people long burie 








there were no more bright hopes or sweet | 
girlish aspirations in the world for her? So 
her father was safe and her mother happy she 
would have gone to her 
outa murmur. She had so loved her father, 
so reverenced and worshipped him! No 
daughter in the world had ever such a loving 
and tender parent! And her idol was shat- 
tered—was a thing of clay, after all, and at 
any moment disgrace and humiliation might 
come, and their peaceful home be broken up 
and scattered, while he—ah! she dared not 
think of it, she would not—she would put the 
thought away from her for ever; but even 
as she said it to herself the vision of her 
father in prison came upon her, and she threw 
herself on her bed in a passion of weeping, 
and sobbed herself into a troubled slumber 
tbat lasted till the gradual waking up of the 
life of the farm began to make i heard, 
and she roused herself once more to the duties 
and the sorrow of a new day. 

Was she the same Mildred Thurston, she 
wondered, who had been so happy and cheer- 
ful only yesterday? It seemed as if a lifetime 
of anguish and misery had passed over her 
since she and Panl Clintock had stood to- 
gether by her father’s old desk, and seen the 
horrible glitter of that fatal ring. She felt 
as if she must shriek out her secret to the 
four winds, tell everybody she saw what a 
sham the honest respectability of the Beeches 
was. She must get away ; they must let her 
do what she had often begged to be allowed 
to try—go somewhere and get her own living. 
She had seriously asked her father and mother 
to allow her to do so during the depression that 
had been upon them of late; there would be 
nothing in her urging it again. 

She must get away. She smiled bitterly to 
herself as she thought how little choice she 


had. She was in the power of Paul Clin- | g 
| tock. She had bound herself by a promise 


that was almost an oath todo his bidding, and 
it could not bedone athome. She went down 
to her breakfast with a very e face and a 
sick chill at her heart, but she told her mother 
it was only the remains of the bad headache, 
and she forced herself to smile and eat, and 
they believed her, and took no notice of her, to 
her great relief. Her father thought her 


lettersand looking overhis business books. She 
had been used to sit by him, and many a 
bright suggestion, when things were going con- 
trary, had come from his “little lawyer,” as 
he was wont to call her. 

‘* We shall have to send her to the sea for a 
little while,” he said to his wife presently, 
commenting on Mildred’s altered ap’ ance. 
‘* I have been too much occupied with my own 
troubles lately to think of the child's looks 
She is pale and thin.” 

“It is only since yesterday, I think,” [Mrs. 
Thurston said. ‘But I may not have thought 
as much about her as I onght to. We have 
passed through such a time of trouble and 


our very natures.” 

** We have seen the Jast of it, dear,” he said 
gently. ‘‘ The good times that we used to sing 
about sometimes are coming at last.” 

** Are you sure of it, Malcolm ?”’ 

*« As sure as mortal man can be of anything, 
wife. IfI thought you could keep a secret 
from that daughter of yours I would tell you 
one.” 

“ Try me.” 

‘IT am half afraid. Ever since she was a 
tiny baby you have told her all your business 
affairs as if she could understand them. You, 
would never beable to keep this from her; and 
I would rather she did not know it.” 

“T will tell her nothing that you do not, 
wich me to,” Mrs. Thurston replied gently. | 
‘* You may trust me even in this, Malcolm.” 

‘** My brother is dead, Kate,” 

She looked at him in amazement. It was. 
like having a curtain lifted that had hung be- 





ave cheerfally with- | of 


d., 





Mr. Thurston had held no direct communi. 
cation with his relations in England for the 
last twenty years, and it was startling to hear 
them. 

“Dead!” she said. ‘I wonder ifhe ever 
thought of us before he died? He was crue] 
then. I wonder if he ever felt for it 
while he lived. But that will not affect you 
dear—there are his sons.” 

“‘ He left no sons, dear. Onelad was drowned 
at Eton years ago—the other, who was a 
hopeless cripple, has been several 
months. You wondered how I came to get 
that money so easily. It would not have been 
advanced to Malcolm Thurston, farmer and 
stock-breeder: things are different now. I 
could have had twice as much if I had wanted 
it for the asking.” 

“What shall you do ?”’ 

‘“‘T am waiting for news. If the old man 
would like to see me I shall go to England; 
but I shall wait till I know. Waite and 
his wife were very hospitable to me, and 
wanted me to send you and the child down to 
Sydney for a . I don't know that it 
would not be wise to accept their offer for her. 
She is looking sadly and thin.”’ 

‘“* Will they not her?” 

“No! I have told them I wish nothing 
said about my prospects at present. I am in 
no hurry to give up our pleasant home life 
here. The change will come in its own time; 
we need not anticipate it?” 


CHAPTER III. 
A TURN OF FORTUNE'S WHEEL. 


‘*TrEen you would like to go, Millie, dear?” 

“Oh, yes, mamma; I want to go; I must 
[) ! ” 

“* Must, dear?” 

Mrs. Thurston hardly understood her 
daughter. The headache never seemed to 
have gone quite away; at least the curious 
listlessness and apathy which had come over 
Mildred dated from that day. She did not 
seem at all elated at the prospect of visiting 
Sydney, though the lawyer's house was gay 
with young people and full of pleasant things, 
and had till now always professed a pas- 
sionate desire to visit the capital. : 

She seemed eager to go, but was oddly in- 
different about the pretty dresses that her 
mother insisted on providing for the visit. 
No wonder the good lady lifted her head in 
astonishment at her daughter’s assertion that 
she must go. 

“‘I mean, of course, that I should like to 
go, mammie, dear !’’ Millie said with a little 
laugh that had no real ring in it. “I have 
been dying to see Sydney for an age, and it 
seems too good to be true now that I am 
actually starting.” 

“I was half afraid you did not want to go,” 
Mre- Thurston said, aaens up a hat she was 
trimming, and looki at her daughter. 
“Which will you have, dear, the brown 
flowers or the yellow ?”’ i : 

“Ob, it doesn’t matter a bit, mammie. 
Put whichever you like in. I shall like it 
very much. The idea of your thinking I did 
not care to go! Why, it is never out of my 
thoughts. { cant’t sleep at night for think- 
ing of Sydney, and all I shall do there.” 

Which was perfectly true ; but no pleasure 
entered into her nightly lucubrations. Mrs. 
Thurston was not to know that. 

“Ionly wish that a father could have 
gone with you, my darling ! ” the mother said. 
“I¢ seems a long journey for you to take 
alone, but Paul will take care of you.” ys 

«Yes, Mr. Clintock will take care of me, 
Mildred repeated, a strange look coming into 
her eyes, “‘ or I can take care of myself, which 
is quite as well. Mr. Clintcck ia the one dis- 
turbing element in my pleasure, but it wae 
very kind of him to offer to make his journey 
fit with mine.” 

No one quite knew how it had come about 
that Paul Clintock was to be Mildred’s escort. 
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What he wanted generally came to pass some- 

how, and he did want to go to Sydney at the 

same time that his employer’s daughter did, 

and he managed to get it arranged. 

Mr. Thurston was glad of the chance; 
there were rough folks about. A fresh gold 
fever had broken out, and there was a eup- 
posed gold-field at no great distance from his 
home, which brought all sorts of idlers and 
ne’er-do-wells to the neighbourhood ; and he 
did not like the idea of Mildred travelling 
alone. Others from the same district were 
going part of the way, but Paul Clintock sug- 
geated that he might go all the way, and 
transact a little business for Mr. Thurston in 
Sydney at the same time. 

‘‘T can’t make her out?” his wife said to 
him, while the preparations were going on. 
*‘ She is so odd about this visit. I am afraid 
she is ill and will not tell me.” 

“Tf there was anything serious the matter 
with her you would know it, my dear!” he 
said, gently. He was always gentle and lov- 
ing to his wife, ‘I expect it is what she 
tells me—the weather; it is very heavy and 
annerving.”’ 

‘“ But she takes not a bit of interest in her 
dresses, and says I may trim her hate as I 
please. She was always so particular about 
her things.” 

‘So she will be again. Get her the gowns 
and things and the interest will come back, 
or she is no true woman. Girls do get peevish 
fits sometimes, and I suppose she has one 
upon her. She will hardly speak to me, and 
avoids my room as if there were a pestilence 
init. Ihaven’t an idea what it all means, 
but Ican wait. It is some girlish fad that 
will pass away, and leave her her own bright 
self again,” 

“It is very odd that the change in her 
should date from that day!” 

“I think that is only your fancy, dear. 
Nothing happened on that day. Clintock 
says he saw her. He came to the house for 
those sheep estimates, and she was just as 
usual. She wants a change. All girls do 
sometimes. Is all the finery ready?” 

‘‘ Very nearly.” 

‘“ Ah, then the sight of it all paraded will 
do her a world of good. She is a little hipped 
here, and longs for a peep at the world. She 
will like the Waites, and it is as well that she 
should have a little of the country brusquerie 
rubbed off her.” 

“ She does not want that, She is as truea 
lady as any that Sydney can show.” 

“Of course she is, you vain little woman. 
She was born one, and good blood will tell, no 
matter how it is hidden. Don’t let the child 
go to bed to-night without bidding me good. 
night. She has shirked her kisses lately, and 
somehow I feel as if there were a bit missing 
out of the day without it. I can’t have her 
grow too much of a woman to kiss her father.” 

“She will never do that ?”’ Mrs. Thurston 
said, ‘It will all come right, Malcolm. It is 
you who are fancifal now.” 

There seemed some foundation for Mr. 
Thurston’s assertion that Mildred evaded 
him. She would have gone away without 
going into his room if her mother had not 
expressly bade her go to him. 

“ Papa is not busy, dear,” she said, gently. 
‘He will think you are neglecting him if you 
do not go in!” 

She little thought what an effort it was to 
her child to enter the room where her husband 
sat at his desk, She dreaded seeing it open. 
It seemed to her that she must shriek out the 
secret that it held, and tell the shameful story 
of the ring and the bank-note that lay hidden 
there to all the world. 

How could her father sit there with his 
hand on the handle of the very drawer where 
the fatal secret lay, and tarn to her and talk 
to her so carelessly, 

“Don’t run away, dear!” Mr, Thurston said, 
as she would have gone as soon as she came 
in with a curt ‘ Good-night, papa,” ** come 
here. I want to to you!” 


favourite seat of hers till this odd new phase 
of her character had shown itself. 

‘‘ What has come between my little girl and 
me?” he asked, caressing her, while it seemed 
to him that she shrank from his touch. 
‘* What has ailed you lately, Millie?” 

‘* Nothing, papa.” 

‘Then what have I done to you that you 
shrink from me. Surely there must be some 
reason ?”’ 

“Don't ask me, papa. Don’t speak of it. 
Let me alone. You know—you know—ah, I 
must not speak of it. It must be buried— 
trampled on till there is no trace left. Don’t 
look at me like that, papa ; let me go to bed. 
My head aches co that I feel as if I were 
going mad.”’ 

“ And is it nothing but headaches that have 
turned my bright little daughter into a sort 
of Sphinx of mystery and silence these last 
few weeks ?”’ 

‘* Nothing in the world else, papa,” Mildred 
said. ‘The headache that began the day you 
and mamma went out and left me here has 
never gone away. That is all.” 

‘My child, if that is the case it is a serious 
matter,’ Mr. Thurston said gravely, holding 
her at arms length and regarding her seri- 
ously. ‘‘I shall begin to think that mamma 
is right, and that you are really ill. We must 
have a doctor!” 

“‘ Sydney will be my best doctor, papa. Let 
me go, and I shall come back quite well !’’ 

She smiled as she spoke; but her wordsand 
looks startled him. He had never noticed till 
now how thin and pale she had grown, and 
how dark circles had come under her eyes, 
telling of sleeplessness and unspoken suffer- 
ing. He was really alarmed now. He had 
thought of nothing hitherto but the odd change 
in her manner to himself. Now it seemed 
almost as if she were slipping out of the world 
before his eyes. He wished that he could take 
her himself to Sydney ; but there was a press 
of business upon him just then that prevented 
him from leaving home; and his friend would 
meet her at the end of her journey, and she 
would be well cared for on the road. 

He had anidea that Paul Clintock had more 
than just a young man’s admiration for a 
pretty girl in his heart—for Mildred—but he 
felt sure also that she did not care for him, 
and he saw no danger of anything unpleasant 
in allowing the young man to be her escort. 
He could not quite understand the passionate 
emotion with which his child clang to him 
when the hour of parting came. She seemed 

far more affected than even the occasion of a 
first abeence from home demanded, and clung 
to him as if she would never let him go. The 
shadow that had arisen between them vanished 
for the moment, and left her the old loving 
impulsive Millie of the past. 

The house seemed very empty and desolate 
when he returned after driving the two young 
people to the station; but he could tell his 
wife that Millie had gone off in tolerable spirits 
after all. 

‘She smiled and nodded to me as the train 
moved off,” he said, ‘She had got over her 
tears ; ‘she will be all right before the journey 
is half over, and the trip will set her up.” 

He would have wondered not a little if he 
could have peeped at the pair who fora station 
or two had the compartment to themselves, 
Paul Clintock would have drawn the blinds 
and made things more comfortable for his 
companion, but she shrank into her corner of 
the carriage, and bade him sharply let her 
alone. 

“Don’t touch me—don’t come near me,” 
she said, with a shiver. ‘‘Let mealone, or I 
shall go mad.” 

“I wanted to make you more comfortable, 
dear.” 

‘‘Don’t speak like that to me—I am no 
dear of yours. Don’t you know that I hate 
ou—hate you so bitterly, that if it were not 
or my father’s sake I would rather throw 
myself under the wheels of the train and let it 


compact with you. I will break itif you a 
a finger on me. I cannot trust myself. 
have borne so much that I am desperate.” 

‘TI can wait,’ he said, in a singularly quiet 
and resolute voice. ‘Iam a patient man, and 
my time will come. It always does come to 
those who can stay for it. I will trouble you 
no more when you have fulfilled your promise. 
You will forgive my being doubtful until that 
happy moment arrivss.”’ 

“It will be your own fault if anything 
happens to prevent it,” she replied, almost 
sallenly. ‘I am here to abide by tke word I 
gave.” . 

He molested her no further, and their journey 
passed over without any contretemps except a 
slight delay at a station they stayed at for a 
short time. He asked her if she would like to 
walk a little while, and she assented, and let 
him take her out of the station. They went 
too far, she told her father when she wrote him 
an account of ker trip—for they lost the train 
and had to send Mr. Waite a telegram, and go 
on by the next. 

“Tt was very vexing, of course,” she wrote; 
‘‘and careless as well; but I think there must 
have been some difference in the clocks, Mr. 
Waite said it did not signify in the least; I 
had not kept any dinner or anything waiting. 
They are all so kind and attentive you can't 
think. Sydney is a lovely place, and they 
seem to have planned to take me everywhere. 
Tell mammie that Mr. Clintock was very 
attentive and respectful—she will want to 
know, I am sure—and desperately sorry for 
the mistakes we made in losing the train. But 
I don’t think the Waites minded it in the 
least.” 

Mrs. Thurston was very glad to get this 
letter ; it seemed as if Mildred was regaining 
her spirits. It was exactly like herself in its 
cheerful tone. 

Her reply to it contained a piece of news 
that Mildred received with very mingled feel- 


ing. 

“I think it likely that you will not find 
Mr. Clintock here when you come back, dear 
child. He has heard of something in Tasmea 
nia that he thinks will suit him, and he is 
going in a short time to see abontit. Your 
father has left it open to him to return to us 
if he finds the place will not suit him. It isa 
farm his friends (I never knew he had any til! 
now) wish him to purchase. I am not sorry on 
my own account, for there has been something 
curious and not quite pleasant in his manner 
to us both since he returned from Sydney ; 
getting a little too grand for his business, 1 
suspect. I know you were not very fond of 
him, my darling. So I think this will be 
pleasant news for you.” 

‘* Will it ?’’ Mildred said to herself, as she 
laid down the letter and sat down in the soli- 
tude of her own room to think it over for a 
few minutes, ‘ What will it mean for me? 
Tasmania. Ah! I will notthink of it. I will 
think only that he will not be there when I 
go home. I shall have peace and freedom for 
a little while, at any rate.” 

She returned home a radiant, restored Mil- 
dred; something altered, her mother thought. 
She seemed to have changed from a child toa 
woman in the few weeks that had passed over 
her head. 

The bright piquancy and recklessness of 
speech and action that had been so marked in 
her had softened down into a sweet womanly 
repose that was very charming, and her de- 
portment was wonderfully improved. 

Mrs. Waite, at her mother’s request, had 
provided her with a new outfit of many things 
that could not be procured in the country, and 
she had been keenly observant of the ways of 
her new friends to her own profit. 

‘‘T am glad to be at home, mammie, dear,” 
she said, twining her arms round her mother’s 
neck and kissing her in her old affectionate 
style. ‘I never knew how sweet home could 
be till I went away; and is it really trne— 
have we the place to ourselves?” 








crush the life out of me than ride here with 





He drew her on to his knee as he spoke, a 


you? Be satisfied that I am going to fulfil my 


“Mr. Clintock is away, dear; if that is 
what you mean.” 
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4 “That is just what I do mean; but is he} portion if people knew. I have be Waite|there was any change in’ her life, No 
going to stay away?” to keep the thing as secret as possible.” one would know. The Lady Mildred Thur. 
‘*T rather think he is ; he wrote something “ And no one ws but him?” ston Clevor would be so far removed from 
to that effect to your father. He will come ‘* No one at present.” Mildred Thurston, the farmer's daughter, 


back, of course, just to settle up and take his ‘‘Make him promise not to coll, poe. Let 
belongings. Why, how pale you have turned, | us get away at once—to-morrow, if we can ! 
child? What isthe matter with you?” “Not quite so soon as that, my dear. I 

‘* Not the very least little bit of anything, | daresay we can manage it na fortnight or so. 
raammie, darling,” Mildred returned, with | We must give Mr. Clintock time to get back ; 
another hug. ‘‘He won’t come back yet awhile, | he may like to take this place over.” 


will he?” ‘‘Don’t tell him, papa!—don’t! Give it to 
“Oh, no; not for a couple of months, at | him if you want to. Leave it for him, but 

least.” don't let him know we are going, or where. 
“And there’s no knowing what may hap- | You will repent it if youdo ” 

pen in a couple of months. Come along, you “My dear child, I cannot go away without 


dear old mammie, and let me play you the | letting him know. I will hasten our departure 
very latest thing in waltzes; it is just | all I can—I must do so, I am wanted in 
lovely!” * | England, but it would be dishonourable not 
She sat down to the piano and played, as if | to let Mr. Clintock know our whereabouts! ” 
she wanted to drive the subject of Paul Clin- ‘* Ah, perhaps it would,’ Mildred said, her 
tock out of her mother's head, as indeed she | mood suddenly changing. ‘I think I was too 
did; and Mrs. Thurston let it drop, and said | much excited to know quite what I was talk- 


no more about it. ing abont. You will write to him at once, 
‘‘ There’s no knowing what may happen in | won’t you?” 

two months.” ‘‘ To-morrow, dear! I could not write a 
Mildred had spoken the words lightly | coherent letter to anyone to-night.” 

enough, little dreaming of what would hap- ‘And I will carry it to the post,’’ Mildred 

pen within a week of her return from | said to herself, as she shut herself in her room 

Sydney. to try and realize what had come into her 
She had been roaming about the farm in | life. 


something of her old girlish fashion, amusing An Earl's daughter! The Lady Mildred 
herself with the animals, and talking to the | Thurston Clevor! Her father had said it, 


child ; and she went in with her hands fall | not know it till she was far away, if a 
of wild flowers and grasses. to find her mother | woman’s ingenuity could prevent the news 
in tears, and her father looking very pale, and | from reaching him. 
unlike himeelf. With a sudden rush, her 
thoughts went to that desk in his private oo 
reom, and a sickening remembrance of what 
she had oes there ~~} — her. Had any CHAPTER IV. 
new trouble arisen out of it 

She hardly dared ask what was wrong, and a) ip aes ae ee 
her heart gave a great bound of thankfulness Matcotm Tuurston, busy with a hundred 
when her few agitated words were answered ; things that cropped up to be dene before he 
with a cheery smile, and an assurance that | could make arrangements for leaving the 
nothing was amiss. farm, never guessed the fate of one of the 


news from England.” sion to the family honours. The event had 


“Your grandfather—my father—is dead!’’ | that until lately he had never given the Pos 
Mr. Thurston replied. sibility of his ever succeeding a thought. His 
‘I never heard of him!" the girl said, in | elder brother was a hale, hearty man, with one 


servants on the place, as she had done from a | and it must be true. Paul Clintock should, 





i 


| 


that he would never find her, and, if he did, 


"1 it would be a | time first, and she would 


have time to think and breathe. 

There was no reason for any long delay in 

my | away. Money had been remitted 
rom England for the use of the new Earl, 
and Mr. Waite was ready to takeall responsi- 
bilities-of whatever sort off his shoulders. In 
less than a fortnight from the time of the 
arrival of the news he and his wife and 
daughter stood together on the deck of the 
good ship Empress of the Sea, watching the 
shore of their adopted country fade in the 
distance as they —— forward on their way 
into the untried future. 

@And Paul Olintock did not know. That 
thought was uppermost in Mildred’s heart as 
she looked across the blue water and watched 
the foam kles dash against the ship's 
side. She thought she knew Paul and under- 
stood his motives in the compact that had 
been made between them; he was cleverer 
than she was, and did not let her into all his 
secrets. On the very day when the great 
news reached her fa from England Mr, 
Clintock stood with a friend talking earnestly 
outside » pretty house not far from Hobart 
Town. He had receved some papers and 
letters that morning, some of them hailing 
from Europe, and some from Sydney. 

‘+ Just in time,” he seid, as he folded the 
last of them, and put itin his pocket. It was 
an English letter, and its perusal had in- 
terested him very much. 

“* What is just in time ?”’ hisfriend asked. 

“‘ This latter. My experiences as a Tasma- 
nian farmer will be of the shortest. I was 
always told I should make my fortune sud- 
denly ; ont it.is made to my hand.” 

ow ” 

‘‘Ah ! thatisthe grand secret. I won’t tell 

ou how it has come about. Bat instead of 


“It is the surprise—the shock, dear—that | letters that he gave to his daughter to post on ; farming here at the Antipodes I shall go to 
is all,’ Mrs. Thurston said. ‘“ We have had ; the morning after the news came of his acces- ' England, and take my proper place in society.” 


“Your proper place—what is it? Folks 


“ News!’ Mildred said; ‘“ what news?” seemed so far off, as far as he was concerned, who gradaate out here as the sons of convicts 


don’t find themselves recognised as eligibles 
amongst the upper ten at home.” 
‘* My descent will not signify. I hold a little 


astonishment. ‘ You never told me he was | son at least, who bid fair to be as hearty a talisman which will be my ‘open sesame’ to 


alive, papal” man as his father, and failing both these there ' whatever I want when I get to London.” 
“No, dear, I never thought it would be | bad been another, who, in =— of his defor-| ‘ You are talking riddles, my friend. Ex- 
necessary for you to know anything about | mity, might live to a good old age, and it had plain?” ; 
> him.” appeared almost impossible that the title; ‘I don’t know why I should tell you, but I 


Bick 


papa?” Aatipodes. - 


ake 


pt3 > 


It was true. The old Earl was dead, and | Australian world. 


OS bg Hh whey 


; and deserting her, as many a Clevor woul 
” have done. was an old one now; the 
8 He was gone now, and all the vast estates | pletely at fault about that and many other 


; 
i 


the news had come through Mr. Waite tothe | Mildred was at her father’s elbow while he Mr. Thurston is the heir to an Earldom, and 
son whom he had discarded with contempt | wrote his letters that morning, the secret of will be, before v long, one of the richest 
and arger because he had been honest enough | the desk almost forgotten in the absorbing and most powerful men in England. I am 
to marry the girl he loved instead of raining | desire to see what he was going to eay to Paul going to be his son. in-law.” 

§ Clinteck. The story of ox idee robbery | 


“And it is necessary now? Who was he, | should ever fall to the dishonoured son at the will; the thing is certainnow. My good friend 


at Brandon Beeches yonder has no idea that I 


“ He was Edgar Thurston Clevor, Earl of It had come to him now, and he would wear have any knowledge of what goes on in the 
Clevor, my dear. I am his heir, and you are | his honours all the more worthily for the old country, He thinks I am an emigrant, 
the Lady Mildred Thurston Clevor. Don’t | hardships that had been his portion till he like himself. My father was, so it comes to 
look so frightened, child! It is true." made a name and a place for himself in the the same thing, only the pater emigrated at 


the State’s expense, and Mr. Thurston didn’t. 


“What! marry-his daughter. He will never ” 
ice were com- give her to you!” 


“ Oh, yes, he will. I know a little secret 


in England, all the wealth that had been | things which had happened of late in the’ concerning him that he would give his Earl- 


Siena eo 


to this Australian farmer and the despised wife | any rate, they were never to be found. No 
k for whose sake he had forsaken his native land | one thought of the farm at Brandon Beeches 
and taken up his abode in the wilderness, | or the respectable man who owned it—only 
Mildred was too much amazed to understand | his daughter and one other had the clue to 
quite all that it meant. The one absorbing | that secret. It was forgotten for the present, 
idea in her mind seemed the idea that they | while Mildred read her father's request to 
should leave Australia. : Paul Clintock that he would come taal: at 
“Shall we go to England, papa?” sheasked. once, and see him before he went away. None 
“Certainly, my dear; at once!” of the other letters contained any allasion to 
‘‘Then do not tell any one,” she said, _ the reason for his leaving Australia, or indeed 
eagerly. ‘Let us go away and not leave a said that he was going to do so; he was 
trace behind us to tell what has happened . leaving the Beeches, that was all. 
to us.” | Mildred took the letters and went to the 
“ That is jast my wish,” Mr. Thurston said. | post with them all but one, which went to 
“Not quite so secretly as all that, perhaps; . the winds scattered in a thousand pieces as 
but I do want to get away without all the she went along. No act of hers shonld 
congratulations and fuss that would be our help Paul Clintock to the knowledge that 
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accumulating during a somewhat penurious | capital; the thieves seemed to vanish into: dom when he gets it, to keep secret. His 
life, and the coronet of the old live, had come | thin air, and make: themselves invisible—at' daughter knows it too, and there is only one 


way of securing my silence!” 

“* Youare a clever fellow, Panl!” 

“T have had to be all my life. I came across 
the knowledge of Thurston’s real rank by acci- 
dent one day when I was looking for soms- 

ing elae, and I madeit my business to in- 
quire whether it was true. I have had tho 
whole history of his coming to this part of 
the world from a reliable source, and I know 
that.a mail or two must bring the news of the 
old Earl’s death, In any case,it must bring 
fortune for me. He will pay liberally to take 
his name with him to England unsmirched, 
and his son-in-law will have an interest in 
keeping his secrets.” 

“But how about the young lady? Is slo 
willing ?” 
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‘TJ am sure of her,” Paul Olintock said, with 
an evil smile, as.ha turned away, leaving his 
friend watching him with envious eyes. 

« He bas the devil’s lnck and his own,” that 
worthy said to himeelf as Paul passed out of 
sight. “ Everything seems to tumble to him as 
soon as he wants it ; and here am I, just as 
clever, and every bit as good-looking, glad to 
wear his old clothes, and take what he will 
give me out of his superabundance.” 

They had been schoolfellows and remained 
acquaintances, though the one was fixed in 
Tasmania, and the other had come to be 
Malcolm Thurston’s helper on his farm. 
They were about the same age; and there was 
a certain resemblance between them which was 
more of expression than feature. They both 
had the sharp look of men of prey upon their 
fellows, who are of the tribe of Ishmael, and 
hold the world as their oyster—to be opened 
by fair means or foul, The Paul Clintock of 
Sydney and everywhere else, where he might 
happen to be,was a very different person from 
the well- bebaved young gentleman who assisted 
at the Beeches. He was qnite another man 
when he was away, and seemed to have two 
identities, one of which was utterly strange to 
his good-natured and warm-hearted employer 
at the farm. 

Even Mildred, who seemed to know him 
more thoroughly than any of the family, 
would hardly have recognised the cynical- 
looking man with the hard smile on his face 
who stood talking under the verandah of that 
house by Hobart Town, 

She could breathe freely now that she was 
on the ses,and getting farther and farther 
away from the country which held him, with 
every turn of the great screw that twisted and 
throbbed under the big ship, and churned 
the water into the trail of foam that looked as 
if it would stretch all along her wake till her 
voyage was done. 

There was no thought of sea-sickness and 
its attendant horrors as yet, as she stood b 
her mother’s side drinking in new life wit 
every whiff of the fresh breeze, that tasted as 
if it had gathered up all the life and strength 
of the great sea to give her pleasure ! 

‘What do you think of it, dear?” her 


mother asked, looking with delight at her | 


bright face and sparkling eyes. 


Whatever had ailed her bad been left bebind | 


in her old home; and, indeed, it seemed to 
Mildred herself as if that wretched day, when 
she had looked into her father’s desk with 
Paul Clintock at her elbow, were all a hideous 
dream. It wasall over, and she would tryand 
forget it; she could do that, but the love and 
trust in her father she had loved so dearly 
would never quite come back to her heart. 

“What do I think of it, mammie?" she 
said, coming close to her mother’s side, and 
stroking her still beautiful hair. “It is 
glorious ! delightfal! I have often tried to 
imagine what it must be like to make a 
voyage—I never imagined it could be anything 
like this!” 

‘I feel twenty years younger !” Mrs. Thurs- 
ton said. She had declined to be anythin 
else till they should land in England, an 
their names had been entered on the ship's 

oks as “Mr, and Mrs, Thurston and 
daushter,” “‘and it is doing your papa good 
too,” she added, with a loving look towards 
him as he stood with his hands full of pepers 
and letters given to him the minute before 
they started. Mr, Waite’s clerk had come 
With them, so that they might have the very 
last news before they started. 

© was looking grave over something he 
Was reading, and Mildred stole to his side and 
5 -y arm through his. 
a 1 ” “ 
asmeet 8 it, papa?” she asked. “ Any 

“ Yes, dear,” 

What, papa? You look so grave over it.” 

I daresay I do, my love; I am startled 
and shocked. Mr. Clintock——” 

“What about bim, 
Coming after us, is he?” 

“My dear, what an idea! 


pepa? He is not 








You did ro¢' 


like him, I know he will never trouble you 
any more—he is dead !’’ 

“ Dead ! ” 

The word came from her lips with a great 
gasp. Her heart seemed to stop beating, and 
the sea and sky to surge together as if the 
world were coming to an end. Her father 
looked at her, wondering at her white face, 
Could it be possible, he asked himself, that the 
dislike had only been pretended, that Mildred 
had any real affection for the young man? If 
so, all was well ended—nothing could come of 
it now. 

“Where? How?” she presently found 
breath to ask. 

“Tt was an accident, dear,” her father said, 
and put a letter and some papers into her 
hands. 

She sat down and read them, read the news 
that the terrible secret she had shared with 
this man might be asecret for ever now— 
there was nothing to fear. Paul Clintock 
would never speak in this world more, or 
betray her or anyone else. 

Scarcely twenty-four hours after his con- 
versation with his friend he had crossed the 
threshold of the silent land, and solved the 
mighty problem that has puzzled the whole 
human race since death came into the world. 

He had been coing a ee thing— 
climbing to the top of an unfinished building, 
which had been stopped for want of the funds 
to finish it, and the scaffolding had been rotten 
and insecure, and had come down with him in 
pe midst of the rattling boards and falling 
poles. 

Death must have been instantaneous those 
said who saw bim when he was picked up. 
His head was crushed in completely, and 
many bones were broken besides. There were 
plenty of memorandas in his pocket to identify 
him by, and the news had been sent to his 
friends in Sydney and elsewhere as soon as 
possible. He had been buried where : the 
catastrophe occurred, and his belongings 
would be forwarded to Mr. Waite’s office as 
soon as they were gathered together. 

It was not pleasant news to hear on the 
very threshold of a new life, as it were. The 
chances that any of them would ever see 
Paul Clintock again, as far as Mr. Thurston 
knew, were very small; but the young man 
had served him well, and had been intimately 
associated with him in his business, and it 
was @ shock to hear of his untimely end in 
such a fashion. 

Mildred gave the papers and letters back to 
her father and very soon vanished from the 
deck. Her mother seeking her found her in 
her berth very pale, ani with a terrible head- 
ache she said. 

The news had been too sudden, and it was 
hardly wise to tell her in that abrupt fashion, 
perhaps. She would be better after a night's 
rest, and the sea air and the novelty of the 
voyage would soon drive all uncomfortable 
thoughts out of her head. 

It was past midnight, and the ship had 
settled down into the quiet that comes with 
the darkness, and Mrs. Thurston was asleep 
when she was roused by a touch, and opened 
her eyes to see the stewardess standing beside 
her. 

“T am sorry to disturb you, ma’am,” she 
said ; ‘‘ but will you come to the young lady? I 
am afraid she is ill,” 

In a moment the mother was on her feet 
and alert, and the stewardess told her that a 
few minutes before she had been roused by 
Mildred’s coming to her side and saying some- 
thing about her father’s desk, and a secret, and 
that somebody was dead. 

She had taken the girl’s hand, thinking it 
was only an ordinary case of sleep-walking ; 
she had had ladies do it before the first night 
at sea, and she thought nothing of it; but 
Mildred’s hand was burning, and her cheeks 
flushed as if with fever. She could not get 
her to lie down; she was sitting up in her 
berth, talking still, and she thought her mother 
had better come to her, 

Fever indeed! Mrs. Thurston was tho- 


/ me now bat laziness. 





roughly frightened at Mildred’s appearance, 

andsent the steward to summon her husband. 

She was sitting up in her bed, appealing to her 

oan in piteous tones to hide or burn some- 
ing. 

‘‘ The cat’s-eye ring and the old bank-note.” 
she kept repeating. ‘“ They can be hidden 
now for ever, papa; only Paul and I knew 
where they were, and we kept the secret— 
kept it well, did we not?” 

‘* What is she talking about?” her mother 
asked in dismay. ‘‘ What secret, Malcolm?” 

“I have no idea,” Mr. Thurston said. “I 
have no secret that I know of. There was 
nothing in my desk that the wildest romancer 
could concoct a mystery out of,” he added, as 
Mildred began again. 

‘‘The desk can be left open now. Only 
Paul knew, and he is dead. I kept my pro- 
mise to him, but I am free now. Free! 
Free!” 

She burst into discordant laughter, and 
then fell back, mcaning out that it was no 
use; the note would not burn and the ring 
would not sink when they threw it into the 
sea. It was always there shining with alight 
of its own, and pointing the way to_,the dis- 
covery. 
“It is that Sydney robbery that has got 
hold of her in some way,” her father said, in 
perplexity. ‘‘ What has she got into her head 
about is? I remember her saying something 
odd to me about my desk before we left 
home.” 

‘‘I cannot understand it!’’ Mrs. Tharston 
said with tears. ‘‘ It is horrible to hear her go 
on that way always. Paul! Can it be that she 
cared for him?” 

“She will tell us when she is better,” Mr. 
Thurston said, with a grave look, as he caught 
@ sentence from the fevered lips. ‘‘ I fanvy 
that his death has rid the world of a villain. 
Millie will tell us when she is better.” 

The hastily-summoned doctor gave it as his 
opinion that Miss Thurston's illness was the 
result of a long-continued strain on her nerves. 
Something had been preying on her mind. 
He did not fear for her. The voyage would 
set her up when he had once reduced the 
fever. It was partly hysteria, and a few hours 
would see » marked change in her. He ad- 
ministered eome soothing medicine, and the 
wild delirium was conquered, and in the 
morning Mildred was herself again—very 
— and languid, but with all her facultics 

ear. 

‘* Mamma,” she said to her mother who sat. 
by her side, thankful to see the improvement. 
‘* Ts it true?”’ 

‘Is what true, dear?” 

‘‘ That he is dead, Paul Clintock?”’ 

“Don’t talk now, darling! You are to be 
very quiet, or you will be ill again.”’ 

“Yes, Lknow. I will be quiet if you will 
tell me, mammie. 1t haunts me. Papa said 
80, did he not?” 

‘Tt is true, dear.”’ 

Thank Heaven! Mamma dear, what waslI 
talking about last night?” 

But Mrs. Thurston had no answer to that 
question. : 

Millie had only talked nonsense, she said— 
words without any meaning. There would be 
time eneugh to tell her anything about that 
when she was quite well. 

The time soon came. In a very few days 
she was on deck again drinking in new life 
with the fresh sea air; and looking prettier 
than ever, asshe lay on her cushions in her 
loose wrapper. Mr. Thurston took his oppor- 
tunity one afternoon when his wife was lying 
down to talk to Mildred. 

“ Darling, are yon strong enough for a chat 
with me?” he asked caressing her little hand, 
very thin and white now, and not at all like 
the brown bat shapely paw, as she used to call 
it, of the old Ausiralian days. Those days 
seemed very far behind them new. 

‘‘T am strong enough for anything, dear,” 
she said. ‘There is nothing the matser with 
Whas do you want to 
talk about ? 
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‘* About something you said, child, when you 
were taken ill. What is the mystery about 
my old desk, Millie? and what de you know 
about a cat’s.eye ring and an old bank-note? 
They were part of the things inquired for after 
that great robbery. What put them into your 
head?” 

** Oh, papa, don’t ask me— don’t ask me! ” 

- I mustask you, child. There is something 
in the business I cannot fathom, What have 
you or I to do with it?” 

‘*Oh papa, do not talk of it; you know.” 

eT] do not know, child; bat I must and will! 
Why did you bag me to burn the note. Do 
you know where it is?” 

‘I know where it was, papa?” 

“And where was it; and what had Paul 
Clintock to do with it? His name was always 
mixed up with it in your wild talk, Child, I 
don't want to give you a moment's pain; but 
there is a mystery, and it must be solved.” 

He was looking into her face with loving, 
—e eyes as he spoke, and she burst into 

ears. 

‘*Oh papa, papa!” she wailed. “Why do 
you make me speak? You know where the 
note and the ring were. Paul and I found 
them, and he would only promise not to tell 
on one condition; and I kept it. I kept it; 
but Tam free now! He is dead.” 

Mr. Thurston began to comprehend now, 
and drawing his daughter into his arms he 
got from her the whole terrible story, trying 
very hard while he listened not to curse the 
dead man who had planned and carried out 
such a cruel piece of villainy. That Paul 
Clintock had put the articles there himself and 
removed them afterwards he felt sure. He 
had been to his desk daily since that time, and 
no such things had been there. Mildred be- 
lieved they were where she had seen them, and 
had passed through years of anguish in her 
sorrow and anxiety for her father. 

‘* And my little girl believed her father guilty 
of all this?” he said,in a pained tone, and 
Millie hid her face, and sobbed out that she 
was forced to, 

“You were so troubled, papa,” she said; 
“and that money came so easily, and you never 
had to pay it back again. Paul told me all 
that when I said I was sure that you did not ; 
and then the ring and the note. I thought I 
shou!d have died of it all.” 

‘* My poorchild!"” Mr. Thurston said. ‘‘ No 
wonder you looked ill. And that scoundrel ; 
but he is gone to his account, and it is not for 
us to judge him Lock me in the face, dear, 
while I tell you that I never saw either the ring 
or the note. The money came to me through 
the lawyer, Mr. Waite; and the reason there 
was no paying back was simply that the news 
that I was the next heir to the title had jast 
come, and means were sent to me from home. 
I should not have taken the money under any 
other circumstances; but our home was 
threatened, as you know, and I thought of my 
dear ones there and pocketed my pride.” 

_ Mildred could only gasp out prayers for for- 
giveness, and weep out the care and anxiety of 
the past wretched weeks on her father’s breast; 
and he kissed her, and they agreed to keep the 
secret of all that had happened from her 
mother. Paul Clintock was dead, and there 
was no need to bring his name into their lives 
any more. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE LADY MILDRED. 


_A year had gone by—a whole year from the 
time when the Earl of Clevor had come into 
his inheritance and journeyed from the Anti- 
podes to take possession of his dead father’s 
place and name. 

Society had been much exercised about the 
family at first, and people were disposed to 
think that they would only be one remove 
from savages; that the father and mother 
would be boors, and the daughter a wild, un- 
tamed thing all unfit for a place ia a London 
drawing-room, 





The leading belles of the season and their 
followers anticipated no small amusement 
from the advent of the new Lady Mildred. 

Mildred was the family name of the ladies 
of the house; every branch had a Mildred, 
and most of them noted for their beauty and 
accomplishments. This untaught Australian 
girl—the daughter of a nobody, as far as her 
mother was concerned—would be a new de- 
parture in the annals of the house; and her 

icture, if it were painted, would be a good 

oil to the stately grace of the counterfeit pre- 
sentments of the other Mildreds on the walls 
of the picture-gallery. 

But little was seen of the new-comers for 
some time after the reception that was accorded 
them on their arrival at the English Brandon 
Beeches, the old place after which Malcolm 
Thurston had named his Australian farm. 
The people there had reported that they were 
‘*real Clevors,’’ handsome, aristocratic-looking, 
and gracious-mannered ; but society in town 
ignored the verdict of the country and waited. 

The arrival had been in the autumn, and 
the first drawing-room of the following spring 
saw the Countess of Clevor and her daughter 

resented by the premier duchess of the king- 

om, and the world held its breath and won- 
dered. For many a season there had been 
nothing like the mother and daughter seen at 
Court. 

All sorts of reports were rife about the elder 
lady, who was said to have been a servant, a 
> ian one even worse than a scullery- 
maid. 

Tt was all false. She was a lady, if gentle 
birth and good breeding can make one; but 
she had been only a poor, hard-worked|nursery 
governess when Malcolm Tharston fell in love 
with her and made her his wife, in spite of 
the anathemas of his family. 

She came upon the fashionable crowd at 
St. Jaines’s like a revelation—this graceful, 
white-haired woman, lovely still in spite of 
her snowy locks, which told of privation and 
long-past suffering—and she moved to the 
Royal presence not one whit abashed nor 
nervous, but with as much ease and dignity as 
if she had breathed the air of a Court all her 
life, and to bend over the hand of her Royal 
mistress were no new thing with her, 

Her dress was in perfect taste, as plain as 
the regulations of the place allowed, but rich 
and costly, and she wore the famous family 
diamonds—gems which ad not seen the light 
for many a long year; for the last Countess of 
Clevor had been ‘in her grave ever since her 
youngest son was a child, and the late Earl 
would not permit his daughter-in-law to wear 
them. 

‘* Only the Countess wears these jewels,” he 
said, shortly, to his son, when he asked for 
the diamonds for his wife. ‘‘ When Geral- 
dine rules here she can have them; for the 
present she has her own, plenty of them—the 
pick of her father’s stock.” 

The eldest son of the house had made a 
messalliance, as well as his brother; but her 
father had been well able to pay for his daugh- 
ter’s coronet, and to settle his son-in-law's 
debts, and he had been useful to the Earl in 
a great many business matters ; so, altogether, 
it was convenient fo forget the business, and 
to receive the young lady as the future 
Countess without any uncomfortable disap- 
probation. 

The diamonds had never shone brighter 
than they did on the neck and arms of the 
new Countess, and gleamed on the dark velvet 
she had chosen for her dress. 

nad 7 | woman!” was the universal 
verdict, and she swept up the room wearing 
her long train as if she had been used to 
Courts all her life. But every eye was pre- 
sently upon the fair girl who followed her, 
perfectly self-possessed also; but with a 
wildly beating heart, nevertheless, to pay her 
duty to her Queen. A lovelier vision than 
the Lady Mildred had not burst upon fashion. 
able London for many a day. The most piti- 
ful envy could see nothing but perfect taste in 


blossoms that adorned it. Even the belle of 


the season, looking at her with a little shrug 
and the least breath of a sigh, whispered to 
her mother,— 

“T nay go in again, mamma. I shall have 
no chance with her.’’ 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





THE GOLDEN HOPE. 


= 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Happiness courts thee in her best array ; 

Bat, like a misbehaved and sullen wench, 

Thou poutest upon thy fortune and thy love ; 

Take heed, take heed, for such die miserable. 
—SuakespearE: Henry IV. 


Tue train that carried Sir Richard Haugh- 
back to North Eldon, with a heart overflowing 
with tenderness and sympathy for his urfor. 
tunate betrothed, carried also Mr. Kenneth, 
whose brotherly regard for his sister had been 
quickened by news of her supposed recent es- 
cape from death at Hellice’s hands. The two 
gentlemen made the journey in almost per- 
perfect silence. 

The very thought of arguing Hellice’s in- 
nocence, and thus conceding a possibility of 
her guilt, was insupportable to the young 
lover, and Mr. Kenneth, astute lawyer as he 
was, and deeply as he had been interested in 
the accused maiden, entertained no doubt of 
her guilt, and had little patience with what 
he considered a blind and foolish faith in her. 

So the two gentlemen preferred to maintain 
a rigid silence, speaking only at intervals upon 
the most common-place subjects, although 
Mr. Kenneth was now and then tempted to 
express his pity for the Baronet, and endorse 
with emphasis the advice that had been given 
Sir Richard by Lady Redwoode. 

At North Eldon they found Miss Kenneth's 
old-fashioned coach in waiting. They en- 
tered it together, and still in silence were 
driven rapidly towards Holly Bank. I: was 
dark when they arrived at their destination, 
and the comfortable, rambling old house was 
lighted throughout. They sprang out, and 
were met within the wide hall by the spinster 
herself, who had attired herself in honour of 
her brother’s coming. 

Her dress was composed of heavy dead- 
green silk, and her cap-ribbons were of the 
same unbecoming hue. The effect of her at- 
tire was to render her complexion more than 
ever sallow, and to throw into relief the livid 
circles around her sunken eyes. Her appear- 
ance confirmed her story of attempted poison- 
ing beyond all cavilin the mind of her bro- 
ther. 

“My poor sister! ” he exclaimed, in tones 
of deep feeliog, embracing her affection- 
ately. ‘Thank Heaven! Your life has been 
spared!” 4 

‘“‘ Yes, thank Heaven!” reiterated the spin- 
ster, “I still live, brother; but I doubt if I 
shall ever recover from the effects of the 
poison. That misguided girl carries death 
wherever she goes. Another day of her 
presence at Holly Bank would have been 
enough to destroy us all!” 

“* She will not be here another day, sister,” 
replied the lawyer, following Miss Kenneth 
into the pleasant drawing-room, accompanied 
by Sir Richard, whose grave, stern face was 
becoming impatient and eager. “ Sir Richard 
Haughton and I have come to relieve you of 
your charge. We will set out by the morning 
rsain with Miss Glintwick. Lady Redwoode 
consents to receive her again at Redwoode, 
and will resume her guardianship of her niece 


“Be kind enough, madam, to summon Miss 
Glintwick at once,” interposed the young 
Baronet, after a fruitless survey of the plea- 





the dainty white dress and the pure wax-like 


sant apartment. Miss Kenneth looked from 
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brother to Sir Richard, and back again 
with an expression of helplessness and an- 


iety. 5 
wer manner impressed the lover with sud- 


den fear. , ¥ 

« Hellice is not ill? ’’ he cried. : 

« Not ill! ’ stammered the spinster, looking 
appealingly at her brother. “I couldn't help 
it Sir Richard—I did my best to prevent it— 
but she is gone!” 

“Gone!” echoed the Baronet and the law- 

in a breath. 
ar Yes; she went a yg “= ~_ 

nneth, desperately. ‘I—I to er W 
ted gan beens Lady Redwoode. That, and 
Lady Redwoode's letter, refusing the Baro- 
ness’s consent to her marriage with Sir 
Richard Haughton, and the consciousness 
that she had been thoroughly exposed, drove 
her nearly frantic, She rushed out into the 
garden, and I did not see her again for two 
hours. When she came in at last, she was as 
pale as death, her eyes glowed like fireballs, 
and her manner was as quiet gs—as our rec- 
tor’s. She went upstairs without a word and 
came down again in the course of an hour, 
with her bonnet on, her bag in her hand, all 
packed for travelling, and told me she was 
going away——”” . : . 

“My poor, poor darling!” ejaculated Sir 
Richard, involuntarily, with a quivering lip 
and a eyes. 

“What did you say to her?!” demanded 
Mr. Kenneth. 

“Of course I forbade her departure. I told 
her you would be here this evening without 
fail, but all I could say made no impression 
upon her. She was as cold and haughty as a 
princess could possibly be. She thanked me 
for my hospitality, requested that her luggage 
should be sent to Redwoode, and walked out 
as quietly as if she had been only going for a 
stroll in the garden.” 

“You should have stopped her!" exslaimed 


the lawyer. ‘‘ Why did you not detain her ?”’ 


‘How could I?” said the spinster. “I 
had no authority todoso. She was my guest, 
and not my prisoner. I had no right to con. 
trol her actions.” 

“ Where did she go?” asked Sir Richard, 
arousing himself from his grief, seeing the 
necessity for prompt action. 

“I don’t know. I supposed she would go 
to Sea View or Redwoode by the evening 
train.” 

‘She may have done s0,’’ said the Baronet, 
with an accession of hope. ‘ Your coachman 
drove her to North Eldou then ?”’ 

“She went on foot and alode, and took the 
road that leads to North Eldon,” responded 
Miss Kenneth, in a tone that inclined strongly 
to hysterics. ‘You must not blame me, Sir 
Richard, for allowing her to go in the way she 
did. I have suffered enough already on her 
account, without being blamed by her friends. 
Only think, brother,” she added, addressing 
the lawyer, ‘‘ Miss Glintwick had the imperti- 
nence to tell me this morning that I had not 
been suffering from poison at all, but simply 
from indigestion! Asif I did not know my 
own symptoms!” 

“Sir Richard,’’ said Mr. Kenneth, “making 
no comment upon his sister’s aggrieved state- 
ment, ‘Miss Glintwick is doubtless at this 
moment laying her case before Lady Rad- 
woode, She was wise to lose no time in seek- 
ing her ladyship and making provisions for 
the fature. We will follow her by the early 
morning-train. Of course you will spend the 
night at Holly Bank ?” 

The young Baronet was compelled to accept 
this invitation, as a return to Redwoode that 
night was impossible. He believed that Hel- 
lice had gone back to Redwoode, and soothed 
himself by believing that at that very moment 
she was winning her way back to the heart 
of me Baroness, 

e evening was long and passed away 
drearily, Miss Kenneth cnbuctainea her 
guests with details concerning Hellice and 
her own sufferings, and boasted of her own 
forbearance and ongsuffering. Sir Richard 


.she ha 





scarcely listened to her, and was glad when 
he was shown to his room at last—the very 
room that had lately been cccupied by his 
betrothed. 

He knew at once that it had been her cham- 
ber, the position of the window at which he 
had fseen her proving the fact. Bat there 
were other proofs that touched him yet more 
nearly. A lace-bordered handkerchief faintly 
scented with jasmine, lay in a window-seat. 
A volame of poems, prettily bound, and 
marked in delicate pencilings in its noblest 
passages, lay on the centre-table. A fan, 
formed of the gorgeous plumage of some tro- 
pical bird, and sat in gold and ivory, lay for- 
gotten on the mantel-piece—a fan which Sir 
Richard had often seen in Hellice’s hand, 
played with more than Spanish grace. 

Tae handkerchief and book he put into his 
aay moved by the spirit that animates all 
overs to gather up [and treasure some token 
that had belonged to the best loved one. There 
was an atmosphere of purity about the room, 
an air of lightness and grace that seemed to 
him to have emanated from -Hellice, who was 
the incarnation of grace. There, in the room 
where she had passed sad and sleepless hours, 
he thought of her, and his soul responded tc 
hers in greater strength and love, and an in 
effable longing came over him to gather his 
betrothed in his arms and nestle her in his 
bosom, where no token of the world’s harsh- 
ness or malice could reach her. 

He waited impatiently for the morrow that 
would, he hoped, restore to him his love. 

Yet that morrow was doomed to bring him 
only disappointment. 

Miss Kenneth and her guests met at the 
breakfast table, and soon after the conclusion 
of the repast the gentlemen set out in the 
family coach for North Eldon. Arrived at 
the station, Sir Richard made enquiries con- 
—s Hellice, but could not ascertain that 

been at the station on the previous day 
or evening. The guards and porters had no 
recollection of having seen a young lady an- 
swering to her description, and further en- 
quiries elicited the fact tha tnopassenger had 
been booked by the previous night's train to 
Wharton. 

Encouraging himself with the fancy that 
Hellice might have forgotten to procure a 
ticket, Sir Richard gave himself little uneasi- 
ness as to her whereabouts or safety. Mr. 
Kenneth was equally assured, and the two 
gentlemen entered the railway-carriage. 

The Redwoode carriage awaited them on 
their arrival af Wharton, and Sir Richard's 
first words to the coachman were, if Miss 
Glintwick had returned home. He was an- 
swered in the negative. Then, for the first 
time, a foreboding of evil entered the Baro- 
net's mind. 

“Not returned!’’ he said, growing pale. 
“ Why, Miss Glintwick left Holly Bank yes- 
terdsy, and yet she has not arrived. What 
can this mean, Mr, Kenneth?” he asked in a 
lower tone, addressing the lawyer. ‘ Hellice 
knew no one in England to whom she could 
= her distress. Can she have destroyed 

rself in her despair? ” 

He asked the question in a hollow whisper, 
and awaited a reply as a condemned man 
awaits the sentence of death. 

Mr. Kenneth's rosy little face turned sin- 
gularly pale. 

‘* Nonsense !” he ejaculated, testily. ‘‘ The 
girl isa great deal too crafty to do such a 
thing. I beg your pardon, Sir Richard. I 
should have said that Miss Glintwick does 
not belong to the weak and unstable class 
from which suicides are chiefly drawn. She 
has a will strong es to conquer even 
greater difficulties; a soul resolute enough to 
remain undaunted even by greater reverses ; 
and nothing, I imagine, could possibly drive 
her to self-destruction. Under different cir- 
cumstances and training, she would have been 
a glorious woman. When I lock at her in 
this way, I disbelieve in her gailt——”’ 

“Thank you,” interrup the Baronet, 
quietly. ‘I thinkalso that Hellice would not 





commit suicide. She may be at Redwoode, 
after all. There are other stations near at 
hand besides Wharton, and she might have 
spent the night at one of them.” 

‘Tf not, she has probably written to the 
Baroness,”’ said the lawyer. ‘At any rate, 
Lady Redwoode must be consulted immoedi- 
ately with regard to her niece.” 

This assertion could not ba controverted, 
and Sir Richard preceded Mr. Kenneth to the 
carriage, the two entered, and they were 
driven to Redwoode. 

The family was gathered in the pleasant 
breakfast-room, awaiting the arrival of the 
exiled maiden with widely different emotions. 
Lady Redwoode’s heart was throbbing wildly, 
and an eager light flickered in her lovely eyes. 

The declaration of Sir Richard's belief that 
Hellice and not Cecile was her child haunted 
her still, and she was prepared to meet the 
wronged girl without reproaches, even with 
kindness and affection. Cecile and Andrew 
Forsythe were both uneasy and thoughtfal, 
dreading Hellice’s return above all things, but 
the pulses of the latter were quickened at the 
thought of meeting the peerless maiden whom 
he passionately loved. 

When Sir Richard Haughton and Mr. Ken- 
ueth were ushered into the room, the waiting 
_— looked in vain for one who camé not with 
them. 

“ Hellice, where is she?” asked Lady Rcd- 
woode, in surprise. 

“Is she not here?” questioned the young 
Baronet. 

‘Here? Howshould she be here?” said 
her ladyship, wonderingly. “ Have you not 
brought her with you?’ 

Sir Richard replied by telling his story. 
Lady Redwoode’s heart sank sis she listened, 
and Cecile’s blue eyes sparkled with a joy she 
could not hide. The Baroness, Sir Richard, 
and Mr. Kenneth, all observed her delight at 
Hellice’s non-appearancs, and all were dis- 
gusted at her ill-timed exhibition of pleasure. 

** Hellice must ba sought for at once,” de- 
clared Lady Redwoode, when the lover's 
story had been concluded. “I shudder at the 
thought of that friendless young girl being 
left to herself. She is as ignorant of the 
world as a child, and her extraordinary beauty 
will draw [upon her the eyes of the wicked, 
dissolute and unprincipled. Search for her, 
Engage detectives to hunt for her. I shall 
not know one happy moment until she is 
found !” 

She paused, astonished by an unmistakable 
sneer that rested on Cacile’s lips. On finding 
that she was observed, the girl’s countenance 
changed, and she exclaimed, lightly : 

“Why should you search for Hellice, 
mamma, after her terrible display of ingrati- 
tude to you? Suppose you should bring her 
back to Redwoode, she might poison you most 
effectually at a time when even my love and 
care could not save you. I will not have Hel- 
lice under this roof——” 

She stopped abruptly, awed by the stern 
glance that shot with lightening power from 
Sir Richard Haughton’s eyes—a glance that 
struck horror to her guilty soul, assuring her 
that he held her in his power, and could ax- 
pose her wickedness to the being she had most 
deceived. She held her breath in terror. 

‘* Cecile!” said the Baroness, gravely, look- 
ing at the girl with a cold, calm gaze that gave 
another pang to her disquietade, ‘do not 
let me hear any farther allusions to the cause 
of your cousin's expulsion from Redwoode. 
My home shall be Hellice’s henceforth and 
always.”’ 

“Why, mamma!” faltered Cecile, abashed 
and confounded, “I thought you hated my 
cousin |” 

“Hated her! Oh, heaven!” exclaimed 
Lady Redwoode, with irrepressible anguish. 
‘* Hate Hellice, when I do not know but that 
she is my own child! Hate her, when I long 
for her presence daily and nightly!” 


(To be continued.) 
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FACETIA. 


Asrnatont trp—That on a lightning rod. | 

Is Death's door opened with a skeleto 
key ? 

Wuere to go when short of money—Go to | 
work. { 

Taz man on the fence expects to save him- : 
self by a hedge. 

Soctetry Woman :—‘I understand Miss K. | 
is a perfect bud—never came out at all.” 

Ir is difficult for a drinking man to hold | 
his breath ; it is generally too strong for him. | 
A tawver is like a restless man in bed. 
He lies first on one side, and then on the 

other. 

Aw expert clergyman at marrying could | 
make abont four knots an hour with favour- | 
able wind. 

In Paris they consider that everybody 
who attempts suicide by jumping into the 
river there is in Seine. 

Jupce-- ‘The prisoner is discharged.” | 
Prisoner—‘‘ Well, begorra, I didn’t know I! 
was loaded |” 

A Lavy correspondent wants to know why, 
since the ‘invention of needle guns, women 
can't fight as well as men. 

Lanavace was made to conceal thought. 
A masher has no use for language, then, for 
he has no thought to conceal. 

Wirt :—‘In the game of lawn tennis, my 
dear, what is the most difficult thing to 
acquire?’' Husband—“ The lawn.” 

Tue young lady who wanted her sweet- 
heart close at hand, explains it on the ground 
that ‘twas only a nigh dear of her own. 

Turret shonld be fonr ghosts in Hamlet, 
accoréing to a line in Gray's Elegy—‘t The 
rude four fathers of the Hamlet sleep,” 

Ir has been estimated that a pair of wrens 
destroy at least six hundred insects a day. 
They do this to wrenovate their systems. 

Pouite puretarn — “ Madam, you are too 
young to wear such unfashionable jewellery. 
Yon must really permit me to recommend a 
new set.” 

‘“Youna MAN,” said the temperance re- 
former, ‘‘do you drink?.” ‘ Yes,” replied the 
youth ; “ but you'll have to excuse me, I've 
just had two treats.” 

Dawptr (wearily) — ‘‘ Aw — bawkeeper, 
give me—aw—a new dwink ; something I've 
nevaw had befaw.”’ Barkeeper—“ Yes, sir.” 
Passes out a glass of ice-water. 

Business wan: “You vagabond! Yon sent 
in word that you would see me on business, 
and when I ask what your business is, you 
beg.” Vagabond: “Bat you forget, sir; 
begging is my business.” 

“Don't you suppose,” said a member of 
the police force, “ that a policeman knows a 
rogue whea he sees him?” ‘No donbt,” was 
the reply. ‘‘ Bat the trouble is that he does 
not seize 2 rogue when he knows him.” 

Brown: “A villain has been swindling a 
lot of folks. He passed himself off as me; 
and gathered in quite a sum of money.’ 
Fogg: ‘ Passed himself off as you? Why, 
the rascal must be lost to all sense of shame! ”’ 


‘* Tyere ig an honest man,” said the sage, 
pointing to a grocer, standing in his doorway. 
The fat reporter watched him as he turned 
and went into his shop, and then turning to 
the sage, said: “ Well, I don’t know. It is 
evident that he has been lying in weight (wait) 
for a cnstomer.” 

Youre Wire: “Oh, Mr. Jones, I'm so 
sorry Tom brought you home to dinner 
to-day ! If he hadtold me you were coming, 
I'd have had something nice, and I haven't a 
thing in the house ‘fit to eat.” Mr. Jones: 
‘“* Now please don't say a word about it. my 
dear madam. You needn’t worry yourself a 
particle. I take most of my meals at home 





n | bottom and work up.” 
poee I were going to dig a well?” 





myself,” 


A rortron of the roof of a lunatic asylum 
was blown off the other day. Evidently un- 


| sound in the upper stories. 


‘‘Waatever you do, my boy, begin at the 
“Bat, father, sup- 


“« My dear,” he said, ‘“‘ whatia the difference 
between ingenious and ingenuous?” ‘ The 
difference between u and i,” she replied, and 
he scratched his head for a diagram. 

“ Wert, Lottie,’ said a young cadet, 
“‘ which do you prefer, the army or the navy?” 
““I—I prefer the arm-y, George,” replied the 
young girl, as he slipped his sleeve around her 
waist. 

Krnp old lady: ‘‘ What's the matter, little 
boy?” Little boy (crying bitterly): I lost 
twopence.” Kind old lady: ‘ Well, here is 
twopence more for you; don’t cry. How did 
you lose it?’ Little boy (feeling better): ‘I 
lost it tossing,”’ 

‘“‘T gave @ bit of good news for you Jobn,” 
said a fond young wife. ‘ Yes?” replied 
John, expectantly. “Yes. You remember 
that two weeks ago hothouse grapes were 
quoted at twenty-five shillings a pound? 
Well, to-day I bought some for a pound.” 

“ Say, little sweetness,” said Colonel Jones 
to the pretty servant girl, as he put his arm 
around her waist and kissed her, “if I bad 
only met you twenty years ago!" ‘ Well, 
that wouldn’t have been so good,” she replied, 
as she got closer to the door. ‘* Why wouldn’t 
it, pet?’ asked the old codger. “ Because I 
was only six months old then.’’ 


A urrtie boy ata village school had written 
the word “psalm” in his copy-book, and 
accidentally blotted out the letter ‘“‘p” with 
his sleeve. His little sister, sitting at his side, 
burst into tears over the disaster, bat the 
spelling reformer defiantly exclaimed, ‘‘ What 
if I did leave him out? He didn’t spell 
nothing, and what was the good of him?” 


Omuana man: “Are those pug dogs intelli- 
gent?” Omaha lady (proud owner of pug): 
“Oh, their intelligence is almost human.” 
“T am surprised to hear that.” “I can’t 
begin to tell you how much the dear little 
fellows know.” ‘Mercy me! Jane! Jane! 
Where are you?” “Here, mum.” ‘Ran 
out as fast as you can and bring the dog in. 
It’s raining.” 

Wire: “I want a new hat.” Husband: 
‘* What's the matter with the one you have?” 
W.: “It.is a perfect fright.” H.: ‘‘Who 
bought it?” W.: “I did.” H.: **And you 
think it is a perfect fright after selecting it 
yourself? Itis clear that your taste is not 
to be relied upon, I will keep my eye open 
as lam going abeut the city and select one 
for you myself, and you shall have a good one 
if if takes me a year to find it.” 


A coop old lady, who had always suspected 
a pretentious member of her church of being 
a hypocrite, and had uniformly predicted an 
unfortunate fate for him, was reading a 
flattering account of his funeral, which 
annoyed her greatly, till she came to the 
statement that ‘‘the deseased died in the 
odour of sanctity,” when she threw up her 
hands and exclaimed: ‘‘There! I always 
said he’d never die in his bed!” 


Oxss®RVATIONS. 

Sue is a girl of much vigour of character 
who can reject a lover who proposes jast af 
the height of the ice-cream season. 

‘Fortune knocks once at every man’s 
door,” but she doesn’t go reund thé bar-rooms 
looking for him if he isn’t in when ske calla, 

SELF-MADE men are seldom dissatiefied with 
their work; and, after knowing some of them, 
we are not infrequently forced to the con- 
clusion that they are very easily pleased. 

Tue man who truly loves his wife will find 
& proper place, either up in the garret or down 
in the cellar, in which to keep his wearing 
apparel, and not go crowding her dresses out 
of the closets. p 
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A cieRGyman, who was very zealous in hig 
ministerial work, in walking along a lonely 
road overtook a pedestrian, and after a few 
moments asked him in a solemn tone: “ Arg 
you prepared to die, sir?” The man, snp. 
posing that be had been overtaken by a high. 
wayman, who was about to kiil -him shouicd 
murder, and fled at the top of his speed. 

A man who had betome annoyed beyond 
endurance by the fault-finding of his children 
with their food, exclaimed at dinner: ‘‘ You 
children are intolerable! You tarn up your 
noses af everything. When I was a boy I 
was often glad enough to get dry bread to 
eat!” “ Poor papal” said little Rose, the 
family pet—‘‘ poer papa! I’m so glad you're 
having so much nicer times living with 
mamma and us!” 

A misstonary who bad been in China said 
that a Chinese thief is the most impudent 
creature on earth, aud being asked to give 
some facts to substantiate his aesertion, he 
said: “The clock in the hall of my mission 
residence was stolen one night, and the next 
afternoon the thief brought it to me to show 
him how to wind it up.” “And did you do 
it?” asked an auditor. ‘‘ No,” answered tho 
missionary; ‘‘ but I wound the thief up so 
thoroughly that it took him six months in 
jail to ran down.” 

A man and his wife once sat down to com. 
pose epitaphs for each other, The husband, 
who had led rather an unquiet life of it, 
suggested the following for his better half : 

‘* Here lies my wife, 
And, Heaven knows, 

Not less for mine than for her own repose.” 
On reading this, the wife jumped up, and in a 
fit of exasperation, exclaimed: ‘*‘ You mean 
old thing, you shan’t have any epitaph at all! 
I'll leave your tombstone as smooth as your 
old bald pate!” 

A VETERINARY surgeon, in writing about an 
equestrian statue of the Dake of Wellington, 
says he has dissected it with his eye, and the 
fellowing are the particulars of its singular 
anatomy. The head is a unicorn’s; the nos- 
trils are those of a pig; the eyee# are police. 
men’s bull’s-eyes; and the carcase is that of 

izecow. Its tailis taken from the circr:;, 
and the stiffness ef its legs is evidently bor- 
rowed from the clothes’-herse. In short, its 
parts are so heterogeneous that he does not 
know what to call it, unless it is ‘‘ an omnibus 
horse in high keep.” 


Srory or A Doctor anp A Monrey, 
Tue wife of a celebrated Western divine has 
such a fancy for Angora cats that she has a 
room devoted to them, leading out of which a 
gallery is built, so the animals can have 
exercise and fresh air without wandering 


away. 

» An old college friend met the doctor on the 
street lately, and, not having seen each other 
for some years, the meeting was most pleasant. 
At last he asked,-— 

“George, what are you doing now ?” 

‘¢ Well,” said be, “I am married, am pastor 
of a fine church, and get a good salary.” 

“ And your wife?” 

“My wife! my wife! oh, she is in the he cat 
raising business !”’ de 

In addition to the cat craze, a monkey was 
added to the household menagerie, and all 
went pleasantly until one day, as the doctor 
stepped into his bath, the monkey jamped in 
with him. Then there was wrath in the old 
man’s eye, when, after a brief struggle, he 
left the bath tub, holding the monkey by the 
neck, both dripping with water, marched into 
theg reserse of his good lady, saying,— 

“ fade 1, this monkey business has gone 
too far; you must decide between me and the 
monke }?"' 3 2 G 

She looked placidly up from a cat she was 
petting, saying,—* - 

- “Will yon give me twenty-four hours to 
é, doctor?” * * ‘ 
Ph. monkey is still a member of the house- 
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SOCIETY. 


A tance Garden Party was given on the; 
27th ujt..at Knebworth House, the beautifal | 
seat Of Lord Lytton, in Herts. It was a 
brilliant gathering. The gardens are lovely, | 
the flower beds a mass of gorgeous colouring, | 
which shows to great advantage in perfect | 
weather. Tennis was quite neglected, and the 
guests wandered about the terraces and shrub- 
beries while the band of the Bedfordshire 
Militia played a charming selection of music. 
Tea was served in the banqueting hall. 

Two recesses were thrown open, the one 
displaying a collection of silver-plate, and 
the other gold-plate. After tea the com- 
pany dispersed over the beautiful house, and 
amused themselves looking at the fine old 
pictures and tapestry. In the ante-room to 
the drawing-room there is some rare old bugle 
tapestry. . 5 

Lady Lytton was becomingly dreszed in 
fawn silk with a bonnet to match; Lady 
Betty Lytton wore a plain white silk, made 
with a coat bodice, and folded waistcoat, 
bonnet of white tulle, with yellow roses; Lady 
Constance Lytton wore lemon-colonred fou- 
lard, trimmed with brown velvet, a brown 
straw bat, with velvet to match; Mrs. Met- 
calf wore a beautiful dress of moss-green 
cashmere, and petticoat of cream brocade, 
with a design of green velvet Jeaves; Mrs. 
Edwin Prodgers wore dark green silk, trimmed 
with Indian embroidery; her daughter, the 
young Baroness de Froissart, was attired in 
pale blue silk, with flounces of pinked-out 
drapery, and bodice of cream lacs, bonnet to 
match. 

A toilette charming in its simplicity was 
worn by Miss Porter; a long coat, with 
revers of white alpaca, with handsome cut 
steel buttons. Mrs..Baxendale wore sapphire 
velvet; Mra. Salisbury Hughes a biscuit- 
coloured canvas, trimmed with blue velvet, 
hat with corn flowers and poppies. 

Among the company present were Lady 
Dacre, Lady Kilcoursie, Baron Dimsdale, M.P., 
Baroness Dimsdale, and her daughter, Mrs. 
Delme. Radcliffe, Mrs. Hart and Mrs, Herbert 
Radcliffe, Mrs. Bruce, Mrs. Blake (Danes. 
bury), Mrs. Hastings, Baron and Baroness de 
Froissart de Bellet, &o. 

A marr1icE will shortly take place between 
Colonel Stratton, late Royal Artillery, and 
Albinia Marion, daughter of Captain Starkie 
Bence, of Kentwell Hall, Long Melford. 

THE marriage of Major H. Walpole, of 
Mornington Hall, Norfolk, and Miss Pauline 
Langdale, of Houghton, Yorkshire, took place 
on September 20. 

A marricE will take place early in October 
between Mr. Arthur N. Streatfeild, son of the 
late Rev. Newton William Streatfeild, and 
Flora, elder daughter of the late Mr. Cosmo 
Daff-Gordon, 

A marrraGR will shortly take place between 
Mr. Henry Bedell Stanford, Royal Artillery, 
eldest son of Mr. J. W. Stanford, of Carn, 
co. Cavan, and Florence Contart, youngest 
daughter of the late Colonel Carter, C.B.. 63rd 
Regiment, and stepdaughter of Sir James 
Hanbury, K.C.B. 

To the benevolence of the Earl and 
Countess of Meath the citizens of Dublin are 
indebted for the establishment of two play- 
grounds for children. One is in Pimlico, and 
the other in New-road-west. They are fitted 
up with all the appliances of a gymnasium, 
Swings, boats, parallel bars, &o. Separate 
parts are allotted to boys and girls, while 
infants are provided with an inclosure, where 
they can tumble about in clean soft sand. 
These grounds, which will be formally opened 
by the Lord-Lientenant and Marchioness of 
Londonderry, will prove an immense boon in 
these crowded districts of the city. 

Tue Czar has been suffering from rheumatic 

ains in the arms, which have now, however, 

isappeared. “His Majesty’s general health is 
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STATIST! OS, 


Epvcation 1x Scortaxp.—In 1886 the in- 
epectors visited 3,092 day schools to which 
anntal grants were made, with accommodation 
for 691,405 scholars, and with 615 498 names 
on the registers, of whom 123 936 were under 
7 years of age, 448355 between 7 and 13, 
29,598 between 13 and 14, and 13,609 above 14. 
There were 478,152 children qualified for 
examination, but only 434 643 were presented, 
in reading, writing, and srithmetic. Mere 
than 94 per cent. passed in reading, 91-7 in 
writing, 86°78 in arithmetic. These figures 
show continuous improvement, The resources 
for the expenditure required are either local— 
that is, voluntary subscriptions, £29,980 ; 
rates, £227,530 (an increase of over £21,000 
eince last year); and school pence, £308,229— 
or imperial, namely, a Parliamentary grant 
of £443,815, an increase of nearly £23,000 
since last year. Besides these, 166 night 
schools and seven training colleges were 
inspected. A table appended to the report 
enables the reader to make a comparison of 
the gradual progress made in Scottish educa- 
tion since 1872. It will be sufficient to com- 
pare the numbers of 1872 with those of 1886, 
and it may be mentioned that. the populatien 
increased from 3.395,802 in the former year 
to 3,938,783 in the latter. The progress of 
education was, however, far more rapid than 
that of population. Thus the number of 
schools inspected rose from 2,133 to 3,388, 
accommodation from 281,688 to 691,405; 
scholars present at’inspection from 225,300 to 
542,902 by day, and from 2,641 to 8.120 by 
night; and the average attendance in a some- 
what similar proportion. So aleo the certi- 
ficated teachers rose in numbers from 2,566 to 
6,704, and there were besides 1,159 assistant 
teachers in 1886, whereas there were none in 
1872. The numbers of pupil teachers and 
teachers in training colleges also rose from 
4,371 to 4,641. 





GEMS. 


The wounds of the dead are the furrows in 
which living heroes grow their laurels. 

Szrene and safe from passion’s stormy rage, 
how calm they glide into the port of age. 

Tr you boast of a contempt for the world, 
avoid getting into debt. It is giving to gnats 
the fangs of vipers. 

Apmrration is a forced tribute, and to 
extort it from mankind (envious and ignorant 
as they are) they must be taken unawares, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


NicKEL PLATE can easily be cleaned without 
injuring the nickel by the use of rouge, 
electro silicon, whiting, or fine chalk, mixed 
with water, 

Caxe ror Car~pren.—Mix well two pounds 
of flour in one pint of warm milk, add a table- 
spoonful of yeast, let it rise about half an 
hour; then add a quarter of a pound of syrup, 
half a pound of brown sugar, quarter of a 
pound of raisins, stoned and chopped, two 
ounces of candied peol, shred fine, and a 
quarter of a pound of good, fresh beef drip- 
ping; beat the mixture well for a quarter of 
an hour, and bake in a moderate oven. 


GrezN Tomato Pickiz.—Slice a peck of 
tomatoes, and put them in layers in a broad- 
mouthed jar; sprinkle a little salt between 
each layer, Let them stand twenty-four 
hours, t¢ drain off the liquor ; put the toma- 
toes into a saucepan with ground ginger, 
cloves, mace, Cinnamon, allspice, and scraped 
horseradish, a teaspoonful of each ; also three 
large capsicums, three sliced onions, and a 
téacupfal of brown sugar. Cover with vinegar, 
a) simmer three honra, Tie down when 
cold. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Price Bismarck hes been writing good 
advice in an English ‘‘Mees’s” album. The 
young lady petitioned the prince for bis auto- 
graph, declaring that a few lines of his hand- 
writing would make her bappy for life. So 
the Chancellor wrote on the front page of the 
book, ‘* Beware, my child, of building castles 
in the air. for they are buildings which we 
erect so easily, yet they are the most dfficult 
to demolish.” 

Letters Sent sn Cannon Baris.—At the 
siege of Steenwick, in 1581, leaden cannon 
balls were used, each weighing about five 
pounds. These were hoilowed out on one 
side, and-a letter or other missive was placed 
in the cavity, which was afterwards closed 
with a lead capsule. To the other side of the 
ball was attached a piece of tarred rope. 
When one of these balls was fired from a 
canson into the town, the blazing rope, as a 
messenger from the camp,of their allies. in- 
formed the inhabitants that the ball contained 
letters, and if was then opened. Similar pro- 
jectiles were used to convey messages during 
the siege of Turin, in 1640. 

No woman will love a man better for being 
renowned or prominent. Though he be the 
first among men, she will be pronder, not 
fonder ; as is often the case, she will not even 
be proud. Bat give her love appreciation, 
kindness, and there is no sacrifice she will not 
make for his content and comfort. The man 
who loves her well is her hero and king, 
though ‘his only kingdom is her heart and 
home. In nine cases out of ten it isa man’s 
own fault if he is unhappy wit his wife. It 
is a very exceptional women who will not be 
all she can to an attentive husband, and a 
very exceptional one whd will not be very 
disagreeable if she finds herself wilfally 
neglected. 

Ir is @ very meagre con>zeption of self-con- 
trol that would limit it to she simple restraint 
of outward expression. Yet this is frequently 
the only idea which the word calls up. The 
passionate man who puts back the angry word 
that rises to his lips, the inquisitive man who 
refrains from asking impertinent questions, 
the loquacious man who imposes a painful 
silence on himself, the vain man who conceals 
his self-admiration, the excited man who 
hides his perturbed emotions under a calm 
exterior, are cited as illastrations ef self con- 
trol, and no deeper or wider meaning is 
attached to it. ef, in trath, these and 
simiixr efferts of repression, while belonging 
to self-control, partaking of its nature and 
hinting of its presence, no more comprehend 
it than the faint perfume of a blossom com- 
prehends the entire plant which bore it ; for 
they have to do only with the phenomena 
which self presents to the world, whereas 
self-control has to deal with the real self, its 
manifold faculties, complex characteristics, 
delicate variations. 


Tux very highest church in Enrope is stated 
to be the Pilgrimage Chapel of St. Maria de 
Ziteit, above Salux, in the canton of Granbiin- 
den, It lies 2,434 metres above the sea level— 
nearly 8,000 feet high above the forest, near 
the limits of perpetual snow. It is only open 
during the summer time of that region—or, 
as the folk thereabouts reckon, from St. John 
the Baptist’s Day to St. Michael’s Day—and 
is used only used by the Alp herds, wao remain 
there through the summer with their cows and 
goats, and occasionally by hunters in search 
of the chamois and marmot. All the inhabit- 
ants of Salux climb up thither on Midsummer 
Day to assist at the first mass and hear the 
first sermon of the year, and there is also a 
crowded congregation on Michaelmas Day, at 
the last service of the year. From time to 
time a few stray pilgrims from the Granbiin- 
den Oberland and the Tyrol find their way 
there. The second highest church probably 
in Europe, that of Monstein, also open only in 
the summer, belongs to Graubiinden, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. F.—Small metal mirrors, much like those of the 
ancients, are still used by the Japanese. 


8S. R. H.—If you are lawfully married the marriage 
is legal and binding, even if never acknowledged. 


V. L. L.—One hundred and twenty-five pounds is a 
very good weight for a height of five feet four inches. 


E. N. N.—The price varies according to style, finish, 
&c. You could probably purchase one in your own 
vicinity. 

J. P.—1. There is nothing, we believe, that will re- 
move permanently superfluous hair. 2. No personal 
knowledge of it. 


N. D. R.—This name is spelled both Sydney and 
Sidney. Both are proper, and depend upon the custom 
of the individual so named. 


W. W. H.—Full-grown giraffes are sixteen or seven- 
teen feethigh. In menageries they are fed on grain, 
Indian corn, carrots, and hay. 


D. C. 8.—Try 4 little wholesome neglect on the friend 
who waits for months before answering your letters. 
Wait at least six weeks yourself. 


E. C. 0.—Light-coloured gloves corresponding with 
the style of dress are — worn. On some occasions 
they are dispensed with altogether. 


E. B.—The word coach is probably derived from Kocs 
(Kots), the name of a village south of the Danube, in 
which coaches were made in the sixteenth century. 


P. C. S.—By tan you evidently mean moth-patch, for 
which you should consult a physician, as it comes nearly 
always from a deranged liver. The hair is dark-brown. 


E. C.—Most of the so-called Damascus gun-barrels 
never saw Damascus. Indeed, there is no occasion for 
bs gt so, as English makers now equal any in the 
world. 

F. F.—Obstinate pimples on the face indicate impure 
blood. Take salts, drink mineral water and use lemon- 
ade as a beverage. Cut the ends of your hair and keep 
it well brushed. 


G. C.—It would be best to let the stage alone. It is 
almost im ible to secure an engagement. You are 
siot too tall Use dumb-bells and wear braces to remedy 
your round shoulders. 


C. C. H.—Having delayed action so long it seems to 
us that a civil suit for damages is your only redress ; 
and as it will be necessary to employ a lawyer in the 
case, we advise you to consult one on the subject. 


W. T.—Your freckles will grow paler. You might try 
the sour milk or sour bran. Use friction and keep your 
blood pure. Your chest measure —s inches) 
is not sufficiently full, Use the dumb-bel's or Indian 
clubs. 


C. 8.—You are not too tall. Five feet three inches is 
about the average height of women. A girl of sixteen 
should not trouble her young head much about beaug. 
Try to prepare yourself to become somebody's helpful, 
companionable, sensible wife. 


Rost Browx.—The persistent use of lunar caustic 
will destroy warts ; tincture of iodine will also produce 
the same effect, provided its use is persevered in and 
not relinquished simply because a few applications fail 
to bring about the desired result. 


G. D. F.—Canticles are otherwise the Songs of Solo- 
mon. Cornelia was the mother of the Gracchi. Your 
writing is delightfully plain and clear, your punctuation 
fair, and your grammar only slightly at fault. Your 
writing indicates a firm and upright nature. 


F. C. 8.—We cannot advise you as to learning a trade 
without knowing in what direction your inclination, 
talent and education point. to find out what you 
have a natural aptitude for, whether mechanics, archi- 
tecture, science, commerce, farming, teaching, book- 
keeping, &c. 

8. F. L. asks if a gentleman should precede or follow 
a lady upstairs. He precedes her — but there is 
an attempt to introduce the Mexican style. In Mexico 
the senior offers his arm to the senoritain ascending the 
stairs, and when descending he takes her hand and 
precedes her a step. 


B. D.—Put the kid gloves on your hands and wash 
them in some spirits of turpentine or benzine,in the same 
manner as if you were washing your hands, until they 
are quite clean ; then hang them up in a warm place, 
or where there is a current of air, and all smell of the 
turpentine will be removed. 


H. C. 8. —Wet the soiled spot in the ribbon with am- 
monia water; then lay white, soft paper over it, and 
pass a hot iron over it; or rub French chalk on the 
wrong side of the ribbon ; let it remain a day, split a 
visiting card, lay the rough side on the t and pass a 
warm iron lightly overit. Benzine will a clean it. 


Lizz1z.—A motherless young girl, keeping house for 
her father, wishes to do something at home to earn a 
little money for herself. If she lives in the country she 
might raise chickens, vegetables, or small fruits, also 
honey, which can be made a profitable business. One 
person can attend to eighty hives of bees. If she lives 
in a town she may learn to make artificial flowers, to 
crochet or knit hoods, shawls, &c., for the shops. She 
may get work from factories where bonnets or childrens’ 
clothes are made. To make herself plump eat fari- 
naceous food—bread, potatoes, milk, sweetmeats, &c. 
Dark hair and light-brown eyes with fair complexion 
make a demi-blonde. 





Dartsy.—May 12th, 1872, fell on Sunday. May 29th, 
1878, fell on Wednesday. 


E. D. F.—There is no “ harm” in wearing a Mother 
Hubbard dress indoors. Theyare not suitable for street 
wear. 


D. A. I.—A wash made of borax, camphor, and salts 
of tartar will make your hair, if red, of the hue called 
blonde-cender. 


M. N. 8.—Purify your blood by cool acid drinks and 
a light diet with no grease, milk or strong coffee. 
is better for the skin than cosmetics. 


D. C. C.—It depends somewhat on the particular 
species. Ordinarily there is no remarkable distinc- 
tion. An experienced bird-fancier might enlignten 
you. 


B. D. C.—The largest electric light in the world is 
situated in the Sydney, Australia, lighthouse. It has a 
power of 180,000 candles, and is visible to ships fifty 
miles away. 

Lity.—You are average height. With your dark-gre 
eyes, dark complexion and brown hair you are a demi- 
brunette. You must have a tiny hand and foot to wear 
a five glove and the number shoe you name. 


M. C. P.—As to marrying the young men who are so 
eligible in order to escape a hard life at home it would 
be better to wait until you have a little older judgment, 
You might jump from the frying-pan into the fire. 


E. V. C.—To send flowers a long distance wrap the 
ends of the stems in cotton, then wrap each flower in 
tissue paper. Pack lightly in a box, cover with thin 

per inside, thick paper outside ; tie securely and send 

y —— The hair is flax-blonde. You write fairly 
well. 


BETTER THAN GOLD OR FAME, 


Betrer than genius when applied 
To work that aids the wrong 

Is conscience linked to common sense 
In effort clean and strong. 


Better than gold by cheating won 
Is honest labour’s pay ; 

Nobler than one enriched by fraud 
Is he who toils each day. 


Better than deeds by sin inspired, 
Though they success apes 

Is one kind act that friendship gives 
To some poor aching heart. 


Better than fame by sacrifice 
Of manhood’s honour won, 

Is honest reputation gained 
By manly actions done. 


Better than vice, though it be clad 
In purple rich and rare, 

Is virtue, though a homespun dress 
*Tis doomed fore’er to wear. 


Better than e where sweet love 
Has never held its reign 

Is home where true affection dwells, 
Though it be e’er so plain. aD 


Barpira.—The Veronica is a blue and white flower 
sacred to St. Veronica, who, according to the legend, 
gave her blue-and-white handkerchief to our Saviour to 
wipe his brow as he toiled up Calvary. We have no 
faith in fortune-telling. Of course, a gipsy, or any other 
person, may sometimes chance on the truth. 


8. B. D.—You are very wrong to engage yourself to 
marry a man who is not yet divorced from a former 
wife, and to allow him to visit you intimately. You 
seem to have no assurance that he will ever be free from 
his previous marriage bond. Your mother is t te 
oppose your engagement and his attentions. Abide by 
her counsel. 


Letrra.—The young man may not find it convenient to 
visit you so often as at first yet still be faithful in his at- 
tachment. All you can do is to make yourself as agree- 
able as possible to him, but avoid being gushing. Your 
hair is a pretty shade of brown. You are a light brunette. 
You are not too young at eighteen to marry, but have 
no need to be in a hurry. 


E. C. C.—It does not matter whether the lady seats 
herself at the right or the left of a gentleman at table if 
the dinner is an informal one. At formal din the 
hostess assigns to each guest his place at table. It 
would be merely polite to thank the gentleman who 
attended you to the road car. A visitor-who accepts a 
seat at table while protesting she has eaten or is not 
hungry will find it less embarrassing to sip a cup of tea 
or eat a little bread and butter, but she is not ‘‘ rude” 
if she declines to eat when she wants nothing and only 
sits at table because she was pressed to be “ sociable,” 


E. T. W.—1. A postmaster has a right to examine the 
post cards passing through his office, to ascertain 
whether they contain any objectionable language, but 
he is forbidden to disclose their contents. 2. When any 
one is annoyed, or expects to be annoyed by post 
cards sent him from ary particular place or from any 
known person, he may uest the postmaster at the 

int named to destroy post cards addressed to 

im, or cards from any person named so addressed, and 
so far as the discharge of the duties of the post office 
permit sufficient examination, the postmaster should 
comply with the request. The same request may be 
made of the receiving master. The request to either 
pertmacior should be in writing, and placed on the files 
of his office, 





L D. R.—Brown stout as a drink is recommende 
highly as a cure for neuralgia. Use lemonade as a 
beverage,-and avoid cold water baths. If there are 
decayed teeth or diseased gums go to your dentist, for 
now are fruitful causes of neuralgia. Your writing is 
g 

A. R, A.—In both the city and country it is customary 
for the hostess to meet lady visitors at the front door, 
and also to accompany them to that portal upon the 
termination of the visit. In the country it is not eon- 
sidered amiss for all the members of the family to meet 
visitors at the gate or door, whichever proves the most 
convenient. 


L. W.—In all cases it would be best, even though a 
lady has peace her twenty-first year, to inform her 
parents of her intentions regarding marriage. This 
much respec’ is due to the ones who reared her, and she 
shoul never think that, having attained her majority, 
it is ‘‘ girlish and foolish" to confide such matrimonial 
plans to them. 


Larra C. B.—Don’t be angry with your sweetheart 
for insisting on the importance of a wife’s knowing all 
about cooking. She ought to understand even if she is 
not called upon to practice this valuable domestic art. 
The health and happiness of home depends greatly upon 
the kitchen. Take a course in bread-making, steak- 
broiling, and cake-baking. 


Epna.—No; a girl of eighteen is not too young to 
analyze her feelings towards one of the opposite sex. In 
fact she is much more apt to engage in the business 
then than at more mature years, inasmuch as youth is 
pre-eminently the season of self-consciousness. You 
write well, and a hand that indicates frankness and 
good temper. 

Cc. 8. R.—Certainly; marry the charming young 
widow who threw out the delicate hint that she was 
very lonely and liked sympathy and companionship. 
The few years’ seniority of age on her part does not 
matter, and if she, being ‘‘ well to do,” declares she is 
willing to take you “ without a farthing,” you need not 
be backward, particularly since you are young, strong, 
and have a good trade. 


J. 8. B.—1. Your style indicates a great want of 
eis, 2. Five feet five inches is above the average 

eight of sixteen-year-old girls. 3 A lady with a very 
fair complexion, rather blue eyes and very dark 
brown hair would be styled ademi-bionde. 4. Flirting 
should not be indulged in at any time, as it is not only 
a foolish and nonsensical habit, but also often leads to 
most | table conseq 


Rosy.—1. Simply ask the lady whether it would be 
agreeable for her to correspond with you during your 
absence. 2. Unless intimately acquainted, it is not con- 
sidered proper for ladies and gentlemen to exchange 
photographs ; nor is it proper for comparative strangers 
to correspond with each other except on strictly busi- 
ness matters. 3. It would be advisable to occupy some 
of your spare time in the assiduous practice of music if 
you love it so well. 


May, Cusa.—It is seven hundred miles long and more 
than a hundred broad. There are twenty millions of 
acres of wild lands in Cuba—more than half of it virgin 
forest. Mahogany, rosewood and ebony abound. 
Heavy taxation is the reason for the slow advanvement 
of Cuba, together with the fact that sugar is being made 
so abundantly from beets and watermelons in other 

of the world prevent the Cuban sugar-cane farms 
rom being nearly so profitable as formerly. 


B. C. D.—The statement that addresses of any de- 
oe are never printed here has been so itedly 
e that we fondly ho; the fact was so known 
to our readers they would not send such queries to us; 
but this hope seems to have been a futile one, as almost 
every post brings such to our desk. Willing as we are 
to oblige our patrons, there are certain rules that must 
be observed, and this is one of them. We cannot adver- 
tise firms and individuals by giving their addresses to 
any one who chooses to ask. 


N. L. B.—A real friend is one who will tell you of 

our faults and follies in prosperity, and assist you with 

is hand and heart in adversity ; one who will defend 
your name from cowardly attacks and never believe 
aught against you until IF can have proved yourself un- 
worthy of his esteem. man of whom you speak has 
none of these attributes, and therefore should not be 
looked upon as anything more than a passing acquantance 
of very diminutive calibre. One who is willing to listen 
to the voice of gossip is not worthy to be accounted a 
friend in any sense of the word. 
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